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’s best 
subject 


success 


t years 


Schell- 


50 years of progress 
in livestock 
at Denver’s National Western 


Stock Show .. . 1906—1956 


70 years of progress in 


Livestock Marketing 
At DENVER’S STOCKYARDS 


1886—1956 


Sell your cattle 


where you get 


concentrated buying competition=AT DENVER... 


Biggest fat and feeder cattle market 
YOUR PRICE BASING in the Intermountain West 


POINT With nationwide meat outlets and 
eS feeder cattle orders 


The DENVER UNION STOCK YARD Co. 
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RANKLIN DEALERS 
Nearly Everywhere! 
Franklin products are as close 
to you as your local Drug 
Store, for in nearly every 
town there is a well stocked 


and well informed Drug Store 


a ; ee Fe. Franklin Dealer. 


| Win the War This Winter 
Against Costly WINTER INFECTIONS! 


Strike hard and fast against these deadly causes of 

SHIPPING FEVER winter losses. Halfway measures may not do the job. 
That is why Franklin recommends the combined use of 

PNEUMONIA FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA AND FRANKLIN PENICIL- 
FOOT ROT LIN-STREPTOMYCIN SOLUTION. This combination 

is highly effective against a wide range of disease- 

CALF DIPHTHERIA causing bacteria and secondary complicating infections. 


COCCIDIOSIS It’s a wise precaution to have a supply at hand since 
the earlier the treatment the quicker the recovery. 


How To Get Rid of Cattle Grubs 


No need of YOU suffering loss from the damage by grubs which 
the U.S.D.A. estimates as up to $100 million a year. 


Apply FRANKLIN GRUB KILLER fo the backs by spraying. Kills 
the grubs, thereby eliminating the heel fly attacks in the spring. 
Kills lice at the same time when the animal is fully 


sprayed. A concentrated powder that readily 
dissolves in water. 


O.M. FRAN KLIN SERUM Co. 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA ALLIANCE AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO MONTGOMERY LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND SALT LAKE CITY BILLINGS CALGARY 


GET COMPLETE FRANKLIN CATALOG 


A reliable buying guide for most everything needed for 
livestock. Fully illustrated @ Free copy at your local 
dealer or write nearest Franklin office. 
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LET'S GO 
TO NEW 
ORLEANS 


ON YOUR WAY to New Orleans, and returning, 
you can enjoy renewing acquaintances, and see 
many of tuos< vou know, by going on Union 
Pacific. Connections are made at Kansas City, St. 


Louis, and Chicago, with trains to and from New 
Orleans. 


Round trip fares first class (including tax) via 
Kansas City to New Orleans and return, are: from 
Portland $155.93; from Boise $135.63; from Poca- 
tello $125.73; from Salt Lake City $117.15; from 
Rawlins $101.86; from Cheyenne $93.78; and from 
Denver $86.90. 


You can travel on our Domeliners, Streamliners 
and other fine trains, enjoy good rest, fine food, 
the congenial club lounge — relax all the way. 


Your nearest Union Pacific representative will 


be happy to assist you with travel arrangements, 
reservations and tickets. 


UNION 
al aie 
RAILROAD 





UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


THREE NEW MEMBERS—I am send- 
ing to the American National checks 
for three new members. Please send me 
the tie clasp. I will try to get more new 


members.—G. L. Buller, Waller County, | 


Texas. 


LOOKS BETTER NOW — We have 
had a very dry summer. We thought 
we would be short of fall feed, but 
luckily about Sept. 10 it commenced to 


| rain and have had lots of rain since. 


| Now the fall feed is better than I have 
| seen for a good many years — Fred 
| Lemcke, Grant County, Ore. 


MAY BE RIGHT—This is a mixed 
grain and livestock farming area. There 
is a considerable number of hogs raised 
here. Prices are discouraging, but my 
personal opinion is that there will be 
more hogs raised next year in an effort 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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in the country were 95.4 million in January 1955 and may decrease 
N umbers of cattle in 1956, but only slightly, and number slaughtered may be reduced 
moderately, according to a 1956 outlook issued by the USDA. Most significant to the cattle 


than in some earlier cycles; there is strong demand for beef and feed supply is adequate. 
Lower prices for breeding stock have shifted the economic advantage away from the 

production enterprise. In the expansion phase of most cycles, cow-and-calf operations enjoy a 

preferred position, which they lose when prices decline. Feeding becomes more attractive. 


ieee yutlook is the substantial increase in females slaughtered in 1955. The kill ef cows and heifers 
a. oa was each up 10 per cent. Total slaughter of all cattle and calves will be about 40 million, 2 per 
need to cent above 1954. The government has no data on size of the 1955 calf crop. Cows and two- 
1 since. year-old heifers at start of the year were the same as last year, so the calf crop increased little 
I have if at all. Therefore total cattle numbers on Jan. 1 should be about the same as last year, 
— Fred with a small decrease more likely than an increase. 
In the past cyclical expansions in cattle numbers have been followed by contractions for 
rn several years. Two forces are at work, alone or together: Lower prices, 
: coded discouraging production; shortage of feed. In the typical downswing slaughter of cows and 
Regis heifers increases, reducing calf births. Calf slaughter also usually increases at the outset of 
will be the phase, speeding the drop in inventory. 
1 effort Currently, prices have declined but the income position of most producers is less critical 
a 28 | Strong demand and adequate feed have supported feeding in the current cycle. Demand for 
. | young feeder stock largely explains the reduction in number of calves slaughtered. 
Berea 
ices 26 | : less than usual. Apparently enough cows have gone to slaughter 
es .. 38 Numbers will go down to indicate some decrease in calf crops and in numbers 
— = the next few years, but retention of young stock will keep the cyclical decline small. This 
3. 35 is the outlook if no serious business recession or big drouth occurs. The higher the cattle 
es : | numbers, the more vulnerable is the cattle situation to any adversity. 
‘ides 4] : is likely to decline slightly. Steer slaughter may be about 
Cattle slaughter in 1956 like 1955. Cow slaughter is more uncertain, depending on the 





size of cow herds producers will run, which involves price trends and range and pasture 
conditions. Most probably there will be a small net reduction. Heifer slaughter also is likely to 
decline a bit. So we may have a small reduction in slaughter of all classes combined; but 
weather and other factors are the controlling influence. 


' ' ' ‘ may come from a small reduction in slaughter and with 
A cyclical upswing in prices continued consumer demand. But the slaughter 
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change is indicated as light and so change in prices would be of limited scope. But price ad- 
im Axe vances are by no means certain; adverse circumstances could alter the slaughter rate. 
ny, En- Prices of fed cattle will be slow to advance; slaughter is likely to be large with more feeders 
okt probably aiming for the winter market this year. Fed cattle prices will likely make some 
a. recovery sometime this winter but will remain below prices of last winter. If cattle prices 
ion 1103 generally strengthen in 1956, cows and feeders would be first to turn upward. 
ee ; ‘ ‘ ‘ are not likely to exceed average. Lower feed costs are 
Profits in feeding in 1955-56 the most Sivobekis element. i though fed cattle 
; oe prices are lower, feeder cattle this fall are averaging nearly as high as last fall. Prospects 
g Editor are brighter in regions where feed crops this year are large. If price trends for slaughter 
idanager cattle should return to normal patterns next year, relative profits among the various 
aa programs would be almost opposite to this year: Short-term program for early sale would 
generally return less profit; long feeding of steer calves and yearling steers would again rank as 
a highest profit-producers, partly because they reyuire more feed and so take most advantage 
nl of lower feed costs. These rough indications ar2 not forecasts. 
a ; is again to be large. More cattle had been placed on feed by 
r 
“Tex. Volume of feeding Oct. 1 this year than last. Despite reductions in the western Corn 
nt as Belt, it is likely that about as many will be on f2ed Jan. 1 as last year. 
ou are unlikely to go up in 1956; in 1955 they were 300,000 to 400,000 head. 
"aaa Imports of cattle Canada may send in a few more this year, but Mexican imports 
| included some held back for the opening of th2 border. No such backlog exists for next year. 
—— More important: possibility that the Mexican government may reduce the quota. 
National 
head of 
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Angus... 


naturally hornless 





with a body of beef 


“PR REED off the horns Put on more beef.” That’s the voice of 
experienced cattlemen today. 

Getting rid of the horns saves time and trouble and labor 
more important today than ever before, especially with good de- 
pendable help hard to find—and costly, too. 

Putting more beef—in the right places—with less feed . 
that’s important today, too, because profit is the main reason for 
breeding or feeding cattle. 

These two important facts are why the big switch is to Angus 


Horns are coming off 


Some cattlemen will say, “Horns are beautiful.” Maybe so. But 
practical? Not today. No longer do horns perform a functional 
purpose. And since progress will not be impaired by sentiment, 
horns are coming off. 

Remember ... a naturally hornless Angus bull will dehorn 
about 95% of the calves from horned cows. 


Beef is of prime importance 


As you know, polled animals of other breeds originally were 
sports... not natural. As a result, the primary breeding effort of 
these breeds has been to remove the horns and develop the polled 
characteristics, often neglecting the needed improvement of beef 
type. Not so, however, with Angus. 

You see, Angus have been naturally hornless for over 400 years. 
So the breeding effort for four centuries has been constantly to im- 
prove the beef characteristics of the breed. As a result, good Angus 
are thick in the loin, deep and low set, carrying down full in the 
twist and wide in the quarter producer of America’s best beef. 


Today, invest wisely 


Horns are coming off, so why not invest in the naturally horn- 
less breed? .. the breed that will always transmit this important 
characteristic without shortchanging you on beefiness. Yes, today 
invest wisely in Angus. They’re naturally hornless .. with a 
superior body of beef, too. 





American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass'n 
9 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Call For Convention 


!SMBERS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
\SSOCIATION, AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS AND STOCK- 
1EN GENERALLY: 

(.\Lis hereby issued for the 59th annual convention 
of ie American National Cattlemen’s Association, to 
be jicld Jan. 9-11, 1956, at New Orleans, La., with head- 
quarters at the Jung Hotel. 

Tiere will be an executive committee meeting 
Sunday evening, Jan. 8, at the Jung Hotel. 


routh has continued to be a major factor in 
spotted areas throughout the West and South- 
west. Cattle prices have been far from satisfac- 
tory despite a national boom, and cattlemen have 
been disturbed and confused by the patent polit- 
ical remedies offered by politicians whose main 

purpose is not to help restore agriculture to a 

more favorable position, but to influence the vote 

at the general election in 1956 We can expect 
more of the same during the coming year. 

A major trouble is the continued unsatisfactory 
prices for cattle, with the cost of almost everything 
the cattleman has to buy continuing to increase. The 
labor unions year after year demand their increase 
in wages, as manufacturers yield to their demands 
rather than fight it out and blithely pass the increased 
cost on to the people who buy their products. 

Among the major subjects which will be discussed 
and acted upon at New Orleans are the following: 

* * * 


CATTLE NUMBERS: It was disappointing that 
after officials of the Department of Agriculture had 
predicted in the fall of 1953 and again in 1954, that 
cattle numbers would be reduced somewhat when 
the Jan. 1 figure was announced, to have an increase 
registered each year, about 1,100,000 increase on Jan. 
1, 1954, and 650,000 on Jan. 1, 1955. Again this year 
we are told that the prospect is for somewhat reduced 
numbers, and the increase in the federally inspected 
slaughter of cows and heifers offers some hope that 
this time the advance estimates may be more nearly 
correct. For the first nine months of 1955, 48.1 per 
cent of the federally inspected slaughter was cows 
and heifers, against 45.2 per cent last year. 

The tragic thing about the continued increase in 
cattle numbers during recent years is the fact that 
despite the greatest demand for beef we have ever 
had, the highest per capita consumption on record, 
and a high level prosperity boom in full swing 
throughout the country in almost every branch of 
industry and trade, cattle prices have sagged ... 
mainly because the market has been oversupplied. 
Any time the receipts have lightened up, the market 
has rebounded immediately, but the tremendous 
number of cattle on feed and the backlog of an all- 
time record high number in the country has given 
little opportunity for the generally prosperous condi- 
tion to invade the cattle market. 

FARM PROGRAM: The administration has 
been under vigorous attack, both political and 
economic, on its farm program. Seeking to meet 
the criticisms aimed at it from all directions, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson recently issued 
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a six-point program of correctional measures, one 
of which urged the conversion of acres forced 
out of production of basic crops because of un- 
wieldy surpluses being created, to the production 
of grasses and other soil building crops, frankly 
stating the objective was to switch farmers from 
the production of these surplus crops to livestock 
production. 

The American National has vigorously protested 
this approach on the ground that it is grossly unfair 
to solve the problems of producers of basic crops by 
dumping them in the lap of the livestock industry. 
That has been the trouble with the farm problem from 
the beginning. As one commodity was produced in 
great surplus, farmers were allowed to repeat the 
performance in other commodities. It is somewhat 
encouraging to know that farmers are beginning to 
realize that 90 per cent supports will not solve the 
farm problem. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association (the Illinois 
Farm Bureau) recently proposed that the flexible 
price supports should range from 60 to 90 per cent 
of parity instead of from 75 to 90 as at present. 
Flexible supports, accompanied by workable acreage 
restrictions or quota allocations, seem to offer the 
only hope of solving the farm problem; but, even so, 
the tremendous surpluses now on hand must be 
disposed of before anything like normal conditions 
can obtain. 

FEED PRICES: There is continued complaint that 
the maintenance of high support levels and the piling 
up of tremendous surpluses which cannot be moved 
except at specified high prices is another unworkable 
institution. This year, for instance, in areas where 
drouth has decimated the crops, considerable quanti- 
ties of feed could have been moved at reasonable 
prices, but the price at which these surpluses are held 
is too rigid and too high. 

* * * 

BEEF PROMOTION: The continued activity of 
state and local units of cattlemen and CowBelles 
to promote beef has been a bright spot in the 
gloomy picture. Unquestionably, it has helped 
move the tremendous volume of beef consumed 
during the past two years. A recent release indi- 
cates that during 1954 there was a significant 
increase in the percentage of the consumer dollar 
spent for beef. 

Early in the year the National Beef Council was 
organized, with offices in Chicago, Ill. Due to low 
funds, it has been forced to devote its major efforts 
so far to organization of state beef councils. The 
firm foundation thus being established will accrue to 
the benefit of the cattle industry in years to come. 
Forest Noel, council director, will be a speaker at the 
New Orleans convention. 

BEEF GRADING: There has been considerable 
propaganda against federal beef grading during the 
past year. It has been somewhat difficult to separate 
that propaganda, which seeks to kill the federal beef 
grading service, from the complaints of individuals in 


(Continued on Page 27) 











The ‘National’ 


| At Work 


e The call for convention sent out 
by Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin 
suggests a number of topics that will be 
on the agenda during the sessions at 
New Orleans when the American Na- 
tional meets there Jan. 9-11: The prob- 
lem of high cattle numbers and conse- 
quent heavy marketings; the farm pro- 
gram, with particular emphasis on the 
recent “soil bank” plan that may lead 
to excessive cattle numbers; supported 
feed prices; local and national beef 
promotion; federal beef grading and its 
value; feeder problems; research ad- 
vances; better livestock taxation laws; 
public land questions; federal brucel- 
losis regulations; imports and recipro- 
cal trade. 





® President Jay Taylor has protested 
against any new farm plan which would 
encourage cattle production on “di- 
verted acres.” The protest was leveled 
against the part of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson’s six-point plan which 
would switch surplus basic-crop-pro- 
ducing acres to grassland for soil-con- 
serving purposes. “Soil conservation 
and prevention of more surpluses are 
laudable,” Mr. Taylor said, “but with 
the cattle supply and beef demand even 
now in a precarious balance and con- 
sumers being furnished with a record 
81 pounds of beef per capita this year, 
more cattle as a result of the soil bank 
plan might be disastrous.” 


e A number of states have reported 
stock car shortages for this fall’s ship- 
ments. In inquiring into the situation, 
the traffic managers of the American 
National found that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered rail- 
roads to fill orders with the least pos- 
sible delay. But Traffic Manager Chas. 
E. Blaine said railroad tariffs provide 
that orders for stock cars must be 
placed in writing. He said that when 
cars were ordered by telephone, the 
railroads were furnishing cars as 
promptly as possible under written or- 
ders and later supplying cars on tele- 
phone or verbal orders. He advised that 
in the case of telephone orders they be 
immediately confirmed in writing. 





& 


Don Collins 
Legislation 


THEY GUIDE IMPORTANT 






W. D. Farr 
Feeder Chairman 


® One of the highlights of the feeder 
side of association work this year has 
been the proposal that the present 
commercial beef grade be divided, 
the division to be on the basis of 
maturity and that the grade name 
“standard” be applied to beef from 
carcasses of younger animals of the 
grade and that “commercial” be re- 
tained for the beef from mature ani- 
mals now coming under commercial. 
It was the opinion that it is impracti- 
cal to sell under the same designation 
beef from young animals qualifying 
for commercial with only a small 
quantity of fat together with beef 
from older animals which is required 
to have a much greater degree of fat. 

© Developments in the field of live- 
stock taxation, as reported by the Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee, in- 
clude: An effort by the committee to 
secure amendment to Internal Rev- 


enue Ruling 55-188 which ruling min- 
imizes the captial gains advantage on 
breeding animals; proposed lezisla- 
tion to average income over a period 
of years, and legislation regarding 
forced sales of breeding cattle because 
of drouth. 


®On request of the American Na- 
tional, various state cattle 


ventory for American armed forces to 
a 90-day supply. This will mean re- 
moval of about 3 million pounds of 
choice grade beef from commercial 
channels beyond the amount the Quar- 
termaster Corps would normally buy. 


e The association’s Tax Manual of- 
fers ranchers income tax help. $1 a 
copy. American National Cattlemen’s 
Assn., 801 E. 17th Ave., Denver. 





The National's Work In The Past Year 


Association work goes on through 
the years. As an example, the Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee 
has in the past decade secured for 
stockmen the benefit of a ruling ap- 
plying the capital gains provision on 
income tax covering breeding stock. 

Currently it is attempting to get an 

amendment to a ruling—55-188—which 
ruling minimizes the capital gains ad- 
vantages; it is working on legislation 
to average income over a period of 
years and legislation regarding forced 
sales of breeding cattle because of 
drouth. 


Other new work of the association 
has to do with research in disease and 
management, and beef promotion. The 
research committee of the association 
has been assembling data which will 
guide it in the future, and Chairman 
Alan Rogers of Ellensburg, Wash., will 
make a report at New Orleans on 
progress and give some of the answers 
to a number of the most common prob- 
lems on growing cattle. 

On beef promotion, it is interesting 
to find that government figures just 
released show a significant rise in the 
percentage of the consumer’s dollar 
spent for beef. The membership be- 
lieves that the consumer market and 
not the government is the real answer 






John Marble _ 
Livestock Marketing 





Alan Rogers 
Research 


in periods of surplus—that price sup- 
ports as opposed to free markets can 
only produce more surplus and even- 
tually cripple the industry. 

The cooperation of all allied indus- 
tries was enlisted in the campaign to 
push the consumption of beef, and this 
past year saw the formation of the Na- 
tional Beef Council, headquartered in 
Chicago. A tireless campaigner in the 
industry’s self-help program has been 
President Jay Taylor of Amarillo, Tex. 

The industry’s public relations were 
strengthened this year with an active 
program of press-radio-television infor- 
mation and participation in such 
nation-wide activities as Farm-City 
Week, Cattlemen’s Bond Month and the 
long-range cooperative campaign to in- 
terpret ranch life and problems to city 
dwellers. 

Noteworthy in the beef promotion 
field has been the work of the Ameri- 
can National CowBelles, women’s af- 
filiate. They heightened their beef 
promotion activities generally while 
conducting a highly successful “Beef 
for Father’s Day” campaign. Many new 
members were added to the Cowbelles 
and active Junior groups in 1955. 

A listing of standing committees of 

(Continued on Page 43) 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


"FB, E. Mollin 
The Secretary 
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feeding J 
groups and the Western States Meat | 
Packers Association, arrangements have 7 
been completed to raise the beef in- | 
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Th: is Canal Street in New 
Orlea It is the dividing line | 
betwe o the Vieux Carre, or old 
city, «:d the new, modern city. & 
The s «eet is 170 feet wide. It © 
was =amed for a waterway 


plann«d but never actually dug, 
and is now the center of the 
city’s retail shopping area. 
(Phote, Bureau of New Orleans 
News.) 


DO YOU KNOW THE HISTORY OF 
your American National? Do you know, 
for example, that this upcoming an- 
nual convention, Jan. 9-11 at New 
Orleans, starts the 59th year of activity 
for the association? 

Do you know some of the differences, 
besides time, that separate this 1956 
meeting from the first one, held at 
Coliseum Hall in Denver on Jan. 25, 
1898? . . . and, oddly, the similarities 
that bind together the old and the new 
for the cattlemen? 

At the first gathering, 1,185 delegates 
came from every state west of the Mis- 
souri River, and from a few scattered 
eastern points. (An unwelcome circum- 
stance attending this initial meeting 
was a near-riot that resulted when an 
uninvited crowd crashed the gate at the 
association’s first barbecue.) 

Fifty-eight years later, the prob- 
lems are at least as urgent, probably 
more numerous—and certainly more 
complicated. Around 1,500 men, 
women and young people of the in- 
dustry are expected to take part in 
the work and the fun that will fea- 
ture the Louisiana convention. 

Back in 1898, the first act of a newly 
set up executive committee had to do 
with a pending government bill which 
would limit shipments of livestock to 
28 hours. Efforts of the cattle shippers 
were of no avail, and Congress passed 
that “28-hour law.” 

Such matters as use of the “forest 
reserves” and the “arid lands” were 
already worrying the men of the West. 
At an early meeting the organization 
called for control of grazing on the pub- 
lic lands, but this did not come until 
1934, when the Taylor Grazing Act was 
Passed. 

The first president of the National 
was John W. Springer of Denver. The 
first secretary was Arthur Williams; 
Charles F. Martin of Denver was the 
recording secretary and was later suc- 
ceeded by T. W. Tomlinson, also of 
Denver. F. E. Mollin has been the secre- 
tary since 1929. 


December, 1955 


second 


Delegates 
meeting were reported to represent “8 
million head of livestock valued at $250 
million” and unsatisfactory conditions 
in transportation and marketing loomed 


present for the 


high on the docket. Some of the 
troubles were ended by enactment of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, for 
which the association’s market commit- 
tee laid the groundwork at a committee 
conference in 1916 at El Paso. 

The tariff fight of 1929-30 resulted 
in protection for cattle, dressed and 
canned beef; hides were removed from 
the free list. Since then, the advent of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
cutting the former tariff protection 
rates in half, threatens to revive a ma- 
jor issue, in the event of any economic 
setback in the country. 

The story of the National is high- 
lighted by a listing of its presidents 
—all devoted, hard-working officers 
who, like Jay Taylor, have given of 
their time and energy and loyalty. 

Immediately preceding Mr. Taylor in 
the top office was Sam C. Hyatt of 
Hyattville, Wyo., whose term dates 
1952-53. The others: Loren C. Bamert, 
Ione, Calif., (1950-51); A. A. Smith, 
Sterling, Colo., (1948-49); William B. 
Wright, Deeth, Nev., (1946-47); A. D. 
Brownfield, Deming, N. M., (1944-45); 
Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, Ariz., (1942- 
43); J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyo., 
(1940-41). 

Hubbard Russell, Los Angeles, Calif., 
(1938-39); Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, 
N. M., (1936-37); Charles E. Collins, Kit 
Carson, Colo.; (1932-35); Henry G. 
Boice, Tucson, Ariz., (1931); Victor Cul- 
berson, Silver City, N. M., (1929-30). 

L. C. Brite, Marfa, Tex., (1927-28); C. 
M. O’Donel, Bell Ranch, N. M., (1926); 
Fred H. Bixby, Long Beach, Calif., 
(1922-25); J. B. Kendrick, Sheridan, 
Wyo., (1919-21); I. T. Pryor, San An- 
tonio, Tex., (1917-18); Dwight B. Heard, 
Phoenix, Ariz., (1915-16). 

H. A. Jastro, Bakersfield, Calif., 
(1908-10 and 1912-14); Murdo Macken- 
zie, Denver, Colo., (1906-07; 1911); 





Frank J. Hagenbarth, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, (1904-05); and John W. Springer, 
Denver, Colo., (1898-1903). 

The roster of the American National 
includes thousands of the nation’s beef 
cattle producers and feeders, and ad- 
ditional thousands are affiliated 
through more than 100 local, county 
and regional cattlemen’s associations 
and through the 26 large state organiza- 
tions which are a part of the National. 

The New York, Tennessee and Mary- 
land state groups joined during the 
past year. With cattle raising becoming 
increasingly important in the South, 
numerous southern states have joined 
in recent years—including the Louisi- 
ana Cattlemen’s Association which will 
play host to the 59th convention. 

The American National’s leader- 
ship is made up of non-paid officers, 
and a general council and executive 
committee which are composed of 
representatives from the 26 affiliate 
states. 

Current officers of the National in- 
clude Jay Taylor, Amarillo, Tex., 
president; Don Collins, Kit Carson, 
Colo., first vice-president; F. E. Mol- 
lin, Denver, executive secretary; Rad- 
ford Hall, Denver, assistant execu- 
tive secretary; Lyle Liggett, Denver, 
director of information; Charles E. 
Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz., traffic man- 
ager; Calvin L. Blaine, Phoenix, as- 
sistant traffic manager, and Russell 
Thorp, Denver, field representative. 

Second vice-presidents are A. R. Bab- 
cock, Moore, Ida.; N. H. Dekle, Brusly, 
La.; O. W. Lynam, Burdett, Kan.; Hayes 
Mitchell, Marfa, Tex., and Don Short, 
Medora, N. D. 

Speakers at New Orleans will in- 
clude Carl F. Neumann, general man- 
ager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board; Forest Noel, executive di- 
rector of the National Beef Council; 
Dr. P. H. Stephens, research director of 
the Farm Credit District of Wichita— 
on the industry’s economic situation; 


(Continued on Page 24) 











Livestock Developments 
In The Middle South 


there have been several major 

changes in the agricultural econ- 
omy of this country’s Middle South 
area. Mechanization and _ scientific 
farming methods have been adopted. 
And farm animals, once used as work 
animals and for farm family food, are 
now a major source of income. 

Production of livestock and livestock 
products has registered a continuous 
expansion during this period. In 1925, 
farm income from livestock and live- 
stock products was less than $75 mil- 
lion. In 1954, it was more than $425 
million. 

In 1925, farm income from livestock 
and products there accounted for only 
12 per cent of the area’s total farm in- 
come compared with over 30 per cent 
last year. 


Dee THE PAST 25 YEARS, 


Growth Factors 


Five major factors influenced the 
growth: (1) growing local markets; 
(2) breeding research and develop- 
ment of new hybrids; (3) insect and 





disease control and eradication; (4) 
feed research and development of 
new types of grazing plants; (5) the 
assistance to area farmers by state 
universities and county agents and 
private organizations in the proper 
use of these new developments. 

Besides these factors, the Middle 
South has excellent natural local ad- 
vantages for livestock farming—long 
growing season for feed crops, year- 
round pasturage, reduced requirements 
for animal shelter due to mild winters, 
and adequate rainfall. 


Beef Cattle and Calves 


Cash receipts from farm marketing of 
cattle and calves in the Middle South 
have increased more than 700 per cent 
from 1925, compared with the U. S. in- 
crease of 290 per cent for the same 
period. 

There are now 5.3 million head of 
cattle on Middle South farms (Janu- 
ary, 1955)—5.6 per cent of the nation’s 
total. (The Middle South land area 
is 4.9 per cent of the U. S. total.) 


Since 1925, the number of cattle on 
Middle South farms has increased 101 
per cent compared with the national 
increase of 51 per cent. An even 
larger increase was registered in pro- 
duction—up 154 per cent compared 
with the national increase of 81 per 
cent. The cattle marketed now are 
bigger and better than those of a 
quarter-century ago. The average 
weight of animals marketed has in- 
creased 40 per cent for the period. 


Development 


The eradication of cattle tick fever 
by compulsory dipping laws in the 
early 1930’s was the first and most sig- 
nificant step in the development of the 
cattle industry in the Middle South. 

Elimination of the cattle tick, and 
the resulting decline in cattle losses, 
encouraged farmers to invest in bet- 
ter cattle and practices. Research 
was stimulated. Private and public 
organizations and agricultural col- 
leges began work toward developing 
better cattle, feed and practices. 


ar 


* 
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Some of the cattle being raised in the Middle South. 
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he once predominant utility type 
be. { cattle that yielded only commercial 
g) ie carcasses are disappearing and in 
th x place are grade and purebred 
ho as of Angus, Herefords, Devon, 
Si .rthorns, Brahma and Santa Ger- 
t} 1S. 

rtificial insemination begun shortly 
ai World War II has upbred the beef 
h is. By utilizing outstanding bulls, 
ul ity type herds have been greatly 
in. roved in the second and third gen- 


er ion. The calves of these crosses 
tai: on many of the characteristics of 
the purebred sires. 


é.oother important advantage of arti- 
ficin! insemination is its low cost, pro- 
vid: »g the means for moderate to low 
income farmers to better their beef 
herds by breeding their cows with out- 
standing bulls. 


New Breeds 

There has been a considerable influx 
of Indian type Brahma cattle in the 
Middle South. These animals are being 
used to develop purebred Brahma 
herds, and in crossbreeding experi- 
ments with purebred English cattle 
strains. The Brahma cattle, with their 
high heat tolerance and resistance to 
sub-tropical and warm weather insects 
and diseases, have rapidly made a place 
for themselves. 


Crossbreeding of these Brahmas 
with English type breeds has been 
exceptionally successful in producing 
better beef animals. 


Future 

There has been a fivefold increase in 
Middle South farm income from live- 
stock and products in the last quarter- 
century, and the industry is continuing 
to expand. Livestock income in the area 
has increased from 12 per cent of the 
area’s total farm income in 1925 to over 
30 per cent today, Increasing livestock 
research activity in the Middle South is 
stimulating the expansion of livestock 
by providing better and new breeding 
stock, cheaper. and superior feeds and 
more efficient management methods. 
And farmers are diverting their idle 
croplands to pasture and silage crops. 


There have been many expansions 
in processing plants in the Middle 
South due to this growth. New plants 
have been located in the area. Thus, 
many new area jobs have resulted. 
Also, the farmers have additional in- 
come which may be spent for more 
goods and services. 

Livestock and livestock products ap- 
pear destined to become increasingly 
important in Middle South agriculture, 
providing diversity of farm products 
and greater income—(Our thanks to 
Middle South News, New Orleans, for 
these excerpts.) 


PAPER BOY 


While some say I’m not worth my pay 

At punching cows or flanking hay, 

The one who totes my mail insists 

I’m tops on all the sucker lists! 
—Howard Haynes 


REMEMBER NEW ORLEANS! 
December, 1955 








The Major’s Christmas Dinner 


By T. J. Kerttula and 
D. L. McDonald 


HE HISTORY BOOKS WILL 

tell you that long after most of 

the Plains Indians were starving 
in uncomplaining peacefulness on their 
reservations, the Nez Perces, the Black- 
feet and the Sioux were still on the 
prowl. But it is not so generally known 
that as late as Christmas of 1890 only 
the quick thinking of a hard-drinking, 
bandy-legged little cowpoke named 
Charlie Ford headed off one last “Injun 
raid” in Montana. 


Of course, the whole thing was 
Charlie’s fault, for if he had not cele- 
brated too well when he was sent to 
town to pick up the Major’s Christmas 
dinner, none of the rest of it would 
have happened. 


Major Cole had ridden up from Texas 
in the vanguard of the Sooners, when 
a man could go for weeks through the 
prairie grass without ever being out of 
the sight and sound of buffalo. He’d 
prospered and there was good beef a- 
plenty on his Bar Z range, but some- 
how the meat didn’t compare with the 
buffalo steaks of years gone by—or at 
least with the way the major remem- 
bered them. 

Late in the fall of 1890, a friend 
who remembered the Major’s hank- 
ering for another chance to sink his 
few remaining teeth into a hunk of 
“buffaler meat” sent word that a 
Helena butcher had bought a few 


surplus buffalo from the Indian res- 
ervation and would retail the meat. 
The Major immediately contacted the 
butcher and ordered a hind quarter 
shipped to him at the nearest rail- 
head in Malta. 


The meat was due to reach Malta 
several days before Christmas so on 
Dec. 22 the Major dispatched Charlie 
Ford, the one hand he was keeping on 
for the winter, to fetch it. As Charlie 
climbed into the buckboard for the 
60-mile drive to town the Major, 
mindful of Charlie’s well-known 
weakness, issued a final warning. 


“Drunk or sober, Charlie, see you git 
that buffalo haunch back here in time 
for Christmas dinner, or, so help me, 
you’re going on the water wagon till 
spring.” 

(Charlie had to depend on the Ma- 
jor’s generosity for between-payday 
snorts, so he promised fervently he 
would not fail to be back in time.) 


r WAS a long, cold 60 miles to Malta 

and Charlie was chilled and thirsty 
when he arrived. Who could blame him 
if he spent a typical cowboy evening in 
town? He’d get moving in the morning. 


Unfortunately, just as he was hitch- 
ing up for the return trip next day a 
bunch of riders from the Circle spread 
rode into town to celebrate Christmas. 
They hailed Charlie, an old Circle hand, 
with ribald shouts and hauled him off 
to have a few drinks with them. 





Gathered here for the site dedication of the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 


northeast of Oklahoma City last month are more than 1,000 horsemen from 41 
riding and roundup clubs, as trustees representing the 17 western states gather 


on the platform. 


For the occasion the four-lane urban bypass ¢arrying traffic 


of U.S. 66 and 77 and of the Turner Turnpike became both parking lot for 
spectators and parade route for the cavalcade. A historic pageant, depicting the 
14 flags that have flown over all or part of Oklahoma, and those of the other 16 
companion states in the cowboy shrine, was presented before the land was turned 
over for the Hall of Fame, which will be built on the $150,000 37-acre site. 
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It was very late in the afternoon 
when Charlie finally got under way, 
after letting the team rest and feed, 
and by then the Circle boys had to 
help him hitch and more or less pour 
him into the seat. ... “Good old 
Charlie,” they agreed, “he’s packin’ a 
bigger load than the wagon.” 


Beside the buffalo haunch, well 
wrapped in gunny sacks, the buckboard 
carried sugar, salt, and various other 
small items Mrs. Cole had ordered, as 
well as two jugs of “corn likker” for 
the Major. Safely tucked under the 
seat, where it was in easy reach, was 
another jug, the Circle outfit’s Christ- 
mas gift to Charlie, to keep him warm 
on the long ride home. 


The early December darkness had 
fallen long before Charlie reached a 
certain dry coulee about halfway be- 
tween town and the ranch. There he 
suddenly decided to make dry camp. 
After all, he told himself, it was only 
another 30 miles and he had all the 
next day, the 24th, to make it. Picket- 
ing the team, he rolled into his 
blankets under the wagon seat. From 
time to time, until sleep engulfed 
him, he continued to sample the con- 
tents of the Circle’s Christmas 
present. 


Hours later, he awoke to find he had 
fallen out of the wagon, which now 
stood at a crazy angle half-way down 
the bank of the coulee. He wondered 
dimly how it got there; then he noted 


something that made him forget minor 
items like an upset wagon. 


On the other side of the wash a big 
fire glowed, and around it squatted a 
good-sized party of Indian _ bucks. 
Charlie saw with horror that hissing on 
a pole tripod above the flames hung 
the Major’s precious buffalo haunch, 
and as they waited for it to cook the 
three whisky jugs were being passed 
steadily around the circle. 

Charlie groaned and shut his eyes 
to hide the sight. The braves paid no 
attention to him, for they had begun to 
hack at the buffalo now and were too 
busy wolfing down the half-raw meat 
and rinsing it down with his—and the 
Major’s—Christmas liquor to bother 
with one little drunken cowboy. 

Charlie didn’t savvy the Indian langu- 
age too well, but as he lay back and 
listened to the high-pitched angry jab- 
ber he caught enough to realize that 
this was a war party in the making. 
Off the reservation on what had proved 
to be a fruitless hunt, they had found 
a white man’s wagon loaded with buf- 
falo! Some of them recognized the 
team as being from the Bar Z, and they 
were convinced there must be more 
buffalo there. 

A feeling of futility swept over 
Charlie as he heard them plan a raid 
on the Bar Z. Major and Mrs. Cole, an 
elderly couple, were alone at the ranch. 
It had been years since they’d even 
thought of an Indian attack. They would 
never suspect that a combination of 
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hunger, buffalo meat—and firewater— 
had awakened a long-dormant savage 
streak in these Indians everyone con- 
sidered tamed. Unless he, Charlie, did 
something quick, the Major and his 
wife were in danger of being slaugh- 
tered in their beds. The little cowboy 
cussed himself, the Major’s buffalo 
steaks and liquor; they’d sure cooked 
up a mess this time. 


Slowly he began to inch farther 
away from the circle of firelight. 
Reaching the team was a long slow 
task, for the horses, spooked by the 
Indians, weren’t going to have any of 
him either. He had to go slow for he 
suspected he’d been careless in 
anchoring the picket ropes, and if the 
animals broke loose things were go- 
ing to get complicated. Cold sober 
now, he took no chances as he inched 
hand over hand along the taut rope 
toward the nearest snorting bronc. 


Suddenly there came a commotion 
and wild yells by the fire. As Charlie 
snubbed down the rearing pony he took 
one quick look across the wash. The 
party had broken up and the braves 
were staggering toward their mounts. 
Only a few bones and three broken 
jugs remained of the Major’s Christmas 
feast. This was the critical moment; 
would the braves remember him and 
come hunting for his scalp? He sighed 
with relief when he saw they had ap- 
parently forgotten all about him. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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BEEF—Telling 
The Public 


A QUESTIONNAIRE IS BEING 
sent by the National Beef Council to 
livestock organizations, state beef coun- 
cils and editors of livestock publica- 
tions to find answers to what the in- 
dustry wants in the way of beef promo- 
tion, what part the National Beef 
Council should play, what the function 
of the state beef councils should be and 
the best way of financing. 


This survey is in addition to another 
survey by a national survey organiza- 
tion to find answers to the most effec- 
tive way to reach the consuming public. 


Council Director Forest Noel said the 
directors believe the soundest working 
basis is to have the council’s programs 
financed through state organizations of 
breeders, growers and feeders and na- 
tional organizations interested in cattle 
production. He said final success will 
depend on the state beef councils and 
the support of the individual cattlemen. 

* * * 


Meat specialists and home economists 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board last year presented 515 meat lec- 
tures and cooking demonstrations in 165 
cities before service clubs, trade associ- 
ations, homemakers, students and live- 
stock groups. ... One hundred and six 


research projects have been supported 
by gfunds of the board since 1923 at 
colleges and medical centers to get in- 
formation on the nutritive value of 
meat. Important facts have been found: 
the need for meat for expectant 
mothers, babies, children, teen-agers 
and old people; its value in obesity, 
blood regeneration and other cases. 
* * * 


Directors of the Montana Beef 
Council are enlisting the support of 
local chambers of commerce to ex- 
pand a beef poster program in the 
state’s school system for grade school 
pupils. Emphasis is on the nutritional 
value of beef. Scholarships will be 
awarded to winning students. The 
council directors have perfected plans 
to collect payments on Montana cattle 
sold direct or outside the state. Part 
of the money will go to the National 
Beef Council and to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 


* * * 


Steele-Siman & Co., a commission 
firm at Sioux City, Ia., is sending out 
a broadside urging cattlemen and 
others interested in the industry to 
write a letter to a relative, acquaint- 
ance or friend, preferably one in a 
large city, calling attention to the pres- 
ent bargains in beef. The company has 
printed cards it is offering to supply 
which point out that beef is a “health 
provider for the human body.” 

The California Cattlemen’s Associa- 


tion, California Cattle Feeders Assucia- 

tion and the Western States Meat 

Packers Association are putting on a 

campaign to advertise “western beef as 

compared with eastern corn-fed beef.” 
* * * 


Beef, which accounts for 49 per cent 
of the U. S. meat diet is showing an in- 
crease over last year of 5 per cent and 
may reach a record of 13.6 billion 
pounds this year. Production has in- 
creased 96 per cent since the pre-World 
War II years 1935-39. . . . Americans 
this year are expected to eat an aver- 
age of 81 pounds of beef per person—a 
new record. The veal figure is put at 
91%% pounds. 

ok * * 

Chet Paxton, chairman of the Ne- 
braska Beef Council, reported at the 
regional meeting of the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association that plans are be- 
ing made for a big beef promotion 
campaign in Nebraska during February. 

* * * 

A conference of livestock and meat 
groups in East Lansing, Mich., explored 
possibilities for a state meat promotion 
program. The meeting was called by 
the Michigan Farm Bureau and in- 
cluded representatives of a number of 
the state’s packing companies. 

* * * 

In a special meeting of Utah Cattle & 
Horse Growers Association officials, 
President Ray Theurer was authorized 
to appoint a committee of producer and 
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loth Annual Red Bluff Bull Sale 
February 2-3-4 


260 Horned Herefords -- 45 Polled Herefords -- 65 Shorthorns -- 40 Angus 


¢ Each Bull Ranch Inspected And Approved 
4 Highest Quality Ever 
¥ Selected — Sifted — Graded 


¥ Service Age 


The HOSPITALITY too is known as “THE RED BLUFF TYPE” 


For Catalogs and Information Write: Donald M. Smith, Mgr., P. O. Box 687, Red Bluff, Calif. 
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K CHUTE 


Us BRANDING IRON HEATER’ 


Super-efficient bot- 
tle gas burner pro- 
duces soft flame. 
Keeps irons con- 
stantly at proper 
heat, for clean, clear 
branding. 


J] cnute Gate - 


Quickly restrains and 
safely holds animals 
for inspection, vacci- 
nation, etc. Portable 
or permanent installa- 
tion at end of chute, 
doorway, or fence 
opening. 


The Chute with 
ALL the Features 
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4%. Completely restrains any size 
|| animal from yearling heifer to 
|| the toughest range steer. Does 
|| it with absolute safety for both 


- animal and operator. 
$ 


% NO Dangerous Levers! 
% NO Protruding Mechanism! 
%* NOTHING to Get Hurt On! 


Rope “pulls” control entire opera- 
tion. One man easily, catches, holds 
and treats animal without help. 
Stanchion-type neck yokes replace 
dangerous front gate. Rounded, 
tubular-steel construction, instead 
of angle iron. These plus other ex- 
clusive operation features, make it 
the “best buy” on the market today. 





POWER SPRAYER 


FARNAM EQUIP. CO. 
8701 No. 29th St., Omaha, Nebraska 


PLEASE SEND “‘||lustrated Litera- 
ture” on items checked above to 


Nsitabipoges 


UY cHECK ITEMS ON ‘‘COUPON TO RIGHT’! 


For Illustrated Literature and details of “30-Day Free Trial Plan,” check 
items that interest you on full-column coupon to right, and mail to — 
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allied industry representatives to be 
the nucleus of a Utah Beef Council. The 
council will be active in beef promotion 
within the state and will cooperate with 
the National Beef Council. 


* * * 


“There was an old woman who lived in 
a shoe. 


She had lots of children, but she knew 
what to do— 


She fed them beef-roast and she fed 
them beef-stew, 


And the longer they ate, the stronger 
they grew.” 


—Mrs. Linda Lambert, Mosquero, 
entry in a New Mexico meat 
poster contest. 


* * * 


Information on meat selection, 
cookery, carving and cutting, identifi- 
cation and nutrition is shown in the 
films “The Right Track,’ “Our Mrs. 
Fix-It” and “Thanks to Beef,” avaii- 
able from the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn, 
Chicago 5, Ill. They are all 16 mm., 
14-minute films. 


* * * 


The Florida Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion has put on a concentrated cam- 
paign to sign up beef producers under 
a voluntary deduction plan for a war 
chest to promote beef. The association 
believes the Florida Beef Council will 
have $50,00 for beef promotion. 


* * * 


The Oregon Cattlemen’s Association 
has decided to delay for further study 
the organization of a state beef com- 
mission. Officers were not sure the 
state commodity commission enabling 
law fits the needs of the cattle indus- 
try. The association will contribute to 
the National Beef Council and also 
have a limited state campaign. 


* * * 


A special nation-wide campaign 
emphasized beef from Dec. 1 to 10. 
Plans for this big beef push were out- 
lined at a meeting called by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board in 
August, attended by representatives 
of all segments of the livestock and 





meat industry. The Meat Board itself 
had two special features for the peri- 
od—a big colored poster suggesting 
“Better Buy Beef for Deep-down Sat- 
isfaction” and a recipe folder, “Beef 
—7 Ways for 7 Days.” 





NOW ALL Y’ALL COME 


Big Folks, Little Folks — Everybody 
Come 


Join Us in New Orleans 
And have a lot of fun. 


Please check your raisins and chewing 
gum 


At the door 
And you'll hear some BEEF stories 
You’ve never heard before! 
In the meantime — in between time 
remember 
LIL’ DUDETTE EATS BEEF 
YOU BET! 


Meat Demand In South 
Expected To Expand 


Per capita consumption of meat in 
the South is expected to increase about 
28 per cent by 1975. Under conditions 
of full employment this would mean a 
rise from an estimated 122 pounds in 
1950 to 156 pounds in 1975. This is 
brought out in a research study issued 
by the USDA in cooperation with 10 
state agricultural experiment stations 
in the South. 


Aggregate demand for meat in the 
South is expected to rise from an 
estimated 3.8 billion pounds in 1950 
to 6.6 billion pounds by 1975, assum- 
ing 1951-53 level of prices and price 
relationships, a 40 per cent increase 
in population and a high level of 
employment. 


A single free copy of the report, 
“Prospective Demand for Meat and 
Livestock in the South,” Marketing 
Research Report No. 99, can be obtained 
from the Marketing Information Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 
26, D. C. 


NEW CATTLE VIRUS 


Cattle in at least 20 states are being 
attacked by a hitherto unknown group 
of serious virus diseases, according to 
the USDA. 

The ailments are appearing in wide- 
spread areas; infected animals eat re- 
luctantly, lose weight and suffer a high- 
er-than-normal death rate. Animal 
pathologists have as yet been unable 
to isolate the organisms responsible for 
the diseases, which are known by such 
names as viral diarrhea, mucosal dis- 
ease and rhinotracheitis. None of the 
diseases produces immunity to any of 
the others, and they differ from state to 
state, although the USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service does think some of the 
diseases are related. 

Federal, state and private organiza- 
tions are pooling their efforts to con- 
trol and eventually stamp out the 
trouble. 





For the High Dollar, Sell Your Livestock at the 


New Orleans Stock Yards, Inc. 


LIVESTOCK 
RECEIVED 
ANYTIME, 

DAY or NIGHT 


6807 N. Peters St. 


The Oldest Central Market in the Deep South 


Five Bonded Commission Merchants for Your Protection 


1869—Eighty-Six Years of Unexcelled Service—1955 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 





FOR 
INFORMATION 
PHONE—WIRE 

— WRITE 


Phone CRescent 3771 
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She “Votes” with her Dollars 


ee e and how she casts her ballots 


affects the price of meat. 


Mrs. Homemaker in a food store is like a voter at 
the polls: Dollars are her ballots...and the can- 
didates —as many as 4,000 food items — fill every 
case and shelf. 

Like any voter in a free land, the housewife makes 
her own choice: Maybe she picks pork chops... 
perhaps she chooses a beef roast instead . . . or passes 
up both to vote for lamb, poultry or cheese. 

Lots of things influence the homemaker’s vote 
for food—quality, attractiveness, ease of prepara- 
tion, personal preference or habit, advertising. Price, 
too, is an important factor in determining the kinds 
and quantities of meat she buys—especially in a 
year like this, when more livestock is going to mar- 
ket than ever before . . . 80 million hogs, fifth great- 
est number on record ... 40 million cattle and calves, 
an all-time high ...17 million sheep and lambs. 

Mrs. Homemaker, you see, is budget-minded— 
she spends about the same number of dollars for 
meat from one week to the next. So, when livestock 
marketings increase .. . when there’s more meat to 
sell... it usually takes lower retail meat prices to 
get the consumer’s vote for all of it. 


December, 1955 


These prices, in turn, help determine how much 
retailers, and other meat outlets, will pay for cuts 
and carcasses. 

And it’s the wholesale price that processors like 
Swift can get for meat ...and for by-products... 
that governs what we bid for your livestock. 

So Mrs. Homemaker’s vote is mighty important 
to everyone in the livestock and meat business—to 
you as a producer, to us as a meat packer. Because 
what she buys, how often and how much, affects 
prices all along the line...in the store, on the 


hook, on the hoof. 
ow Bay 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
UNION STOCK YARDS ® CHICAGO 
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The Market 
Picture 


FURTHER SHARP DECLINES de- 
veloped in stocker and feeder cattle 
during November, but by the end of 
the month it appeared that the down- 
ward trend had about run its course. 


In fact, the additional declines of as 
much as $1 to $1.50 did not actually 
take place until cattle feeders had en- 
countered another $2 to $3 setback in 
the sale of heavy steers scaling 1,400 to 
1,500 pounds which had been on feed 
a full year. At some river markets, 
prime 1,450- to 1,550-pound fed steers 
had to sell as low as $18 to $19, with 
good to choice new-crop heavy steers 
going as low as $16 to $17. 

Thus, it was little wonder that 
feeders revised their buying orders 
for replacements down to the $17 to 
$18 bracket for choice quality year- 
lings after large numbers had sold 
earlier at $19 to $20 and better. 


Neither was there any indication that 
heavy marketings of fat cattle for so 
late in the season would show any let- 
up in the near future. Weekly slaughter 
of cattle under federal inspection in 
November was running about 7 per 
cent above last year, this despite the 
fact that some markets had tapered off 
on the fall run of cows. 


In addition, tonnage of beef produced 
per head continued high, so that the 
increase was actually closer to 10 to 12 
per cent more beef to consumers. 


Further to complicate the picture, 
numerous cattle feeders were coming 
back with shortfed cattle, many of them 
fed no longer than 60 to 90 days, lack- 


ing the confidence to carry out a long- 
term feeding operation. 

Perhaps one of the major contribu- 
ting factors to a generally bearish 
condition was the deluge of pork hit- 
ting consumer channels. Weekly 
slaughter of hogs under federal in- 
spection was running 15 to 20 per 
cent above last year. 


However, a thread of optimism could 
be detected in this pattern of dumping 
hogs, when taking a long-term view. 
Indications earlier in the year were 
that the increase in hog production this 
year would run around 9 to 10 per cent. 


Thus, the disorderly marketing of 
nearly twice that proportion would in- 
dicate the possibility of an abrupt halt 
in such excessive marketings in the 
near future and a sharp cut-back in 
tonnage of pork going to consumers. 

Watching average weights of butcher 
hogs hitting the markets further indi- 
cates dumping of numbers since aver- 
age weights are running 8 to 10 pounds 
lighter than a year ago. 

A meat item which has dropped to 
the lowest price levels, on the hoof, 
since January of 1942 is bound to af. 
fect demand for beef, and current 
prices of hogs were very close to a 14- 
year low in late November. 

At least it was encouraging to note 
that canner and cutter cows were 
bringing enough to cost as much or 
more in the dressed product than top 
quality hogs. 

The final price pattern on stocker 
and feeder cattle still remained quite 
favorable, in view of developments in 
the grainfed cattle market over the 
past year. 

Stocker and feeder steers were finish- 
ing up the year costing some $1.50 to 
$2.50 under a year ago, with extremes 
as much as $3 under last year. Yet, the 





COME ALONG TO YUCATAN 


JOIN 1 


THE FUN 


Your 1956 Official Post-Convention Tour 
3-Day All-Expense Trip Leaving New Orleans January 12 


$137.°° Per Person 


Plus $9.18 U. S. Tax — Add $25.00 for Single Accommodations 


McDOUGALL’S TRAVEL SERVICE 
HOTEL MONTELEONE 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


hotels, meals, transfers and sightseeing. 
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-——————— MAIL THIS RESERVATION APPLICATION TODAY ——————— 


Please enter my reservations for Convention Tour, which includes round trip airfare, 


There will be.................. (number of people) in my party. 
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rank and file of fat cattle were selling 
a good $4 under a year ago, some of 
the choice and prime steers $5 to $6 less 

Feeding heifers held up better than 
steers, since many heifers sold no worse 
than $1 under last year. While some 
of the top strings of calves were off 
as much as $3 to $4 from a year ago, 
average selling was not sharply under 
last year. Cows actually were fully in 
line with a year ago. In fact, some of 
the canners and cutters were selling a 
good 50 cents above last year. 


Looking back over the year 1955, we 
find an almost reverse condition of 
1954, with a good many classes of cat- 
tle closing at the low point of the year, 
At the outset of 1955, there was a note 
of optimism. 

Grainfed steers were bringing $24 to 
$28 for choice and prime, with some 
prime reaching $32 to $34 at Chicago, 
even as high as $34.25, with the year’s 
top at that market around $36.50. By 
late April $30 was a difficult figure to 
reach, with not many choice cattle get- 
ting above $25. By mid-year $25 was 
an outside price, with many choice 
steers going at $22 to $23.50. At the 
end of the year choice steers were down 
to a spread of $18 to $21, only strictly 
prime able to bring $22 to $24.25 in a 
limited way. 

Thus, in a year’s time we have seen 
prime cattle lose a good $10 per cwt., 
with many of the heavy steers around 
1,400 pounds or better selling at the 
lowest point since 1946, and bulk selling 
of all fed steers close to the spring low | 
in 1953. 


One important development during 
1955 was the change in conditions in 
West Coast demand. While West 
Coast points have always been a defi- 
cit area in producing the volume of 
beef required, quite a material change 
occurred during 1955. 


Although this area still is a large 
factor in the price pattern to stocker 
and feeder cattle in the western states, 
the stepped-up volume of feedlot opera- 
tions the past year or so brought about 
conditions where West Coast points not 
only dropped out of the fat cattle mar- 
ket in some of the intermountain area, 
but in addition actually shipped fin- 
ished cattle to the East. This was es- 
pecially true early in the year 1955 
when specific shipments were seen to 
originate on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean out of feedlots and finally arrive 
at slaughtering plants on the Atlantic 
Ocean for final consumption. 


Thus, the volume of dressed beef 
formerly moving out of intermountain 
states toward the West Coast was cut 
down sharply, and, in fact, much of the 
live cattle or dressed beef actually 
moved to eastern consuming centers. 


Like fed cattle, stocker and feeder 
prices reflected optimism at the year’s 
outset, with choice yearlings selling as 
high as $25 and $25.50 in January. 
Numerous loads sold up into the spring 
months at $20 to $23. By July not 
much volume was bringing over $21 and 
soon $20 was considered a good 
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AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


3} Caltlemen: Go with the leader — HEREFORDS 
. and youll stay ahead! 
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Herefords are the leading beef breed by far. It just makes sense to go with the 
leader if you want to stay ahead. 

Why are Herefords the leader? Why do they dominate the beef cattle picture? 
There’s just one answer: 
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selling YEAR IN, YEAR OUT, HEREFORDS ARE THE 
ing low MOST PROFITABLE BREED TO PRODUCE! 
Let’s see why. . 


luring 1. Hereford bulls are aggressive; produce bigger, hardier calf crops. 
“we - Hereford cows are dependable. 

. aah. 2. Herefords are born to rustle wherever grass is grown. 
ae al 3. Herefords weigh more at weaning time. 

hange 4. Herefords thrive in any climate. 


5. Herefords make more and better beef with every bite — at lower cost to you. 


1 large ! That’s why Hereford breeding pays off at the market ... why Herefords draw the top 
stocker | | price more than 81% of the time at major livestock markets all over the country. 
_ states, 
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t about | 













Go with the leader — Herefords — and you'll stay ahead! 


TWO FREE OFFERS 


FREE BOOKLET! “cow COUNTRY U. S. A.” is a FREE SUBSCRIPTION! “THE HEREFORD QUARTERLY” 


fascinating, 36-page, 4-color book which shows you how is a magazine that keeps you abreast of what’s going on in 
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Herefords thrive in any climate. It’s a beautiful book, the cattle world. Get your name or a friend’s name on the 
absolutely free. No obligation. Write for your free free subscription list by merely dropping a card to the 


copy today! address below, stating your name and address. Do it now! 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A — Hereford Drive, Kansas City, Mo. 
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here are more HEREFORDS than all other beef breeds combined! 


HERE FORDS| 


SUCER December, 1955 
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Editorial Comment:-- 


THE FARM MUDDLE 


WE BELIEVE MOST CATTLEMEN 
will agree with Agriculture Secretary 
Benson’s ideas about the muddled farm 
problem he inherited and with his ob- 
jective of stopping continued over- 
production of crops already in surplus. 

But they do not go along with him 
in that part of his recent six-point 
proposal that calls for switching crop- 
land to grassland, while prohibiting its 
ese for any other purpose, to accom- 
plish this end. 

It is hard to understand why the 
secretary has made such a proposal. 
It seems contrary to the whole idea of 
trying to minimize government med- 
dling which always upsets the balance 
in supply and demand. 

The cattle industry is even now in a 
precarious situation in that respect, 
but one bright spot at least is that there 
is no stored beef or other apparent 
factor that will keep prices from com- 
ing back when the heavy supplies have 
been syphoned off. 

But that bright spot will surely dis- 
appear if the government starts a pro- 
gram of encouraging more grass crops 
and consequently a further building up 
of cattle numbers. 

The obvious remedy for the present 
plight in the cattle market is a de- 
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New beef recipe folder produced by the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 


features seven recipes, menus and pictures of appetizing beef dishes, five of 


which are shown here. 


crease in numbers and marketings, not 
an increase, and, left to their own de- 
vices, undoubtedly producers will work 
toward that. Observers believe we will 
have a slight decrease next Jan. 1. 


We certainly do not need increased 
production of beef now. We have plen- 
ty for the consumer (81 pounds per 
capita is estimated for this year — a 
record high) and production of beef 
will probably continue heavy for some 
time. We must not try to solve one 
surplus problem by creating another. 


What Keeps Zebus Cool 


Researchers haven’t found why Zebu- 
type cattle can stand more hot weather 
than European breeds but USDA sci- 
entists, says Agricultural Research, are 
convinced that the Zebu humps, outsize 
dewlaps and big ears have nothing to 
do with heat tolerance. This is con- 
trary to a long-held belief that the ap- 
pendages serve as “air conditioning” 
equipment, because the hump, the dew- 
lap and the large ears give these Asiatic 
Sindhis and Brahmans a greater cooling 
area than the European breeds had. 





WELCOME TO 
NEW ORLEANS 


THE WHITNEY extends greetings and a warm welcome to the 


delegates and their guests attending the Cattlemen’s Convention. 


May your stay in our city be a pleasant one! 


MU a 


OF NEW ORLEANS 





ESTABLISHED 1883 


* Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HERE IS WHERE PROFIT BEGINS ... or Disaster Strikes 
BE SAFE... BREED SHORTHORN CATTLE 


veather Ss: — “ a ogee he AO a: e Pt had 3 , 
IA SCi- & eM "hy Pinel ‘ bE BD ah? ee a Prins ii 3 
le dew- 
The uninterrupted flow of the best bloodlines from Scot- 


‘ch, are 
outsize 
e -.. is his ultimate aim 

Asiatic What’s more important than a good 
cooling e 
a healthy, normal calf at the side of 

land has fortified Shorthorn cattle with the beef making 

ability that has made them the most popular breed over the 
entire world where beef cattle are grown - - - and they have 


is con- 
every cow? 
been free of the hereditary defects that cut into the calf crop. 





Dwarfism is no problem with Shorthorn Cattle 


*x SHORTHORN cows will wean the heaviest calf for the 


rancher. 


* SHORTHORN feeders will pack more beef out of a feed lot 


with less feed. 


* SHORTHORN bulls increase weights through cross breeding. 
* SHORTHORN bulls are the answer to your problems. 


Buy Your Shorthorn Bulls in Denver 


IN CARLOTS—IN PENS OF 3 or 5 or INDIVIDUALLY 
THROUGH THE SALE ON THE HILL ON JANUARY 18 


For further information write American Shorthorn B:eeders Association, 7 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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NU-WAY TO KILL 


\ 


LICE, GRUB 
AND FLIES 


“ONLY” 


Thousands are switching to Nu-Way Roll 
Type Applicator. ‘Split Armor’’ Steel encased. 
Easy to fill tube. Trouble-free construction. 
Cattle treat themselves. 

SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER. 1-Oiler, 1-Gal. 
Concentrate, mixes with fuel oil, or 1-to 400 
with water. Both for ONLY $18.50. Mail check 
or money order now 


NU-WAY LIVESTOCK SUPPLY SERVICE 


Dept. B. Box 552, Sioux City, lowa. 


OG 


RES 





Cattle treat themselves. Rub insecticide all over. Apply 
it where and when needed. Improved, new-type roll 
applicator gets real results at really low cost. Roll is 
“spring encased” for longer wear and greater “‘scratch- 
ability.” Easy to fill with patented filler magazine. Easy 
to install! No pulleys or weights. Attaches to any post. 


SPECIAL OFFER!... Now, limited time! With your 
Cattle King Oiler, get 1 Gal. of Rotenone Concentrate, 
which mixes 1 to 20 with #2 fuel oil for use in oilers 
... BOTH for only $31.50, Parcel Post Prepaid. Send 
cash with order, or C. O. D. plus postage, if you prefer. 
Write — 


Cattle King Co., Box 114 AC Omaha 12, Nebr. 
x ~ 





LOOK! 
TOTES 
XMAS GIFT! 


rAaN 
Ranchers! Cattlemen! Farmers! 








CALL rour CATTLE 
fede feller 
AUTO HORN with Steering 


Post Control Lever 
Bellows like a bull; cattle respond quickly. 
Greatest time and step-saver for livestock 
industry. Easily installed on car or truck. 
Deep, penetrating tone carries for miles. 
Imitates any cattle sound. Makes pedeStrians 
smile, too. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
order direct and send us his name. Send 
check, M.O., C.O0.D. Money 
back if not satisfied. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 
KATILE KALLER DIV. 
1903 S. 20 St., Omaha, Nebr. 






Special 
Introductory Offer 


$10.95 Postpaid 
($2 below reg. list) 


Angus heifers make 


SUPERIOR MOTHERS 


Less calving trouble 


Angus heifers have less calving trouble, for 
Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped 
heads. Gives you more calves to sell. 


Give more milk 


Angus cows are alert, aggressive mothers 
- . + provide more milk for their calves. 
Gives you bigger calves to sell. Be ahead! 
Build an Angus herd! Buy Black heifers! 


American Angus Assn., Chicago 9, Ill. 
22 


Pasture Prospectors 





Here an experienced prospector closely checks a likely formation for uranium. 
Like the old “desert rat” of western folklore, he prefers prospecting where there 
are few people—and certainly there are no cattle in this type of country. (Lee W. 
Sperry photo.) 


By Gene Sperry 


URANIUM fever has been sweeping 

the West for a number of years, 
bringing a horde of amateur prospec- 
tors to provoke the rancher. If the 
price of that valuable ore continues at 
the present level, it can be expected 
that more prospectors will join their 
ranks. 


Cattlemen and ranchers living in 
those areas where geological formations 
are “right” for the presence of uranium, 
know what a trial amateur prospectors 
can be. They leave gates open, make 
the stock nervous and blow holes in 
the north forty—to mention only a few 
annoyances. This type of prospector 
seldom bothers to find out if he is on 
privately owned land. And he 
wouldn’t care anyway. He generally 
has the idea that mineral rights do not 
belong to the land-owner. In some cases 
that is true, but not in others. 


A wise idea for the rancher is to 
know exactly what mineral rights he 
owns along with his land. Original 
deeds generally give this information 
and it is to the rancher’s benefit to 
spend a little time and effort to find 
out if he owns more than surface 
rights. 


Today anyone with a few hours of 
leisure and the price of a geiger coun- 
ter has hopes of becoming a “Uranium- 
aire.” This amateur may decide to 
“hunt” anywhere for uranium—in a 
rancher’s lush pasture, through his hip- 
high hay field or in a newly irrigated 
grain field. “NO TRESPASSING” signs 
may keep a few of these avid hunters 
away, but it may take much stronger 
tactics in some extreme cases to keep 


| others away. 


In contrast, the seasoned prospector 
will spend a great deal of time reading 
geological maps before starting out on 
his search. Then, too, he will know 
whether the land is privately owned or 
not, by simply going to the local court- 
house and checking maps and records. 
Unlike the bumbling amateur, he has 
no desire to intrude where he is either 
unwanted or _ illegally trespassing. 
Chances are he will ask a rancher for 
permission to prospect the land if he 
feels anything of value is there. 


In many cases access to uranium de- 
posits is across a rancher’s land. It is 
usually customary for the miner to give 
the land-owner a certain percentage 
for permission to build and maintain 
a road across his land. 


If a prospector does begin mining 
on private land where the owner 
does not hold the mineral rights, the 
owner can refuse the miner access to 
his land until a bond has been posted 
to cover any damages done to the 
surface. 


It looks as if the rancher may have 
more trouble in the future from the 
uranium bug. As the search widens in 
scope and intensity, few land-owners 
can expect to escape anoyance from the 
amateur A-ore hunter. 


WIDE AWAKE 


By Howard Haynes 
Fretting, fussing, fuming, 
Coltishly it wheels, 
Rushing, racing, romping, 
Kicking up its heels; 
Roaring down the valley 
From the water-shed— 
Spring-awakened streamlet 
Tumbling out of bed! 
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Majors Dinner 
(Continued from Page 12) 


AS SOON as the party was mounted 

and headed out toward the Bar Z, 
Charlie wasted no more time. He turned 
one horse loose, mounted the other 
bareback, and left there at a gallop. 
There wasn’t time to get men from 
town or from other ranches. In fact, 
the only two men close enough to get 
to the Bar Z in time were a couple of 
cowboys, Bob Farnham and Will Hunt- 
ley, who were wintering in a cabin a 
few miles away. 


Charlie’s greatest fear was that the 
pair might have headed for town to 
celebrate Christmas. There was little 
to hold them, for they were just killing 
time by trapping and breaking a few 
wild broncs until the spring riding 
started again. 

At the cabin, when he got them 
awake, Huntley and Farnham took one 
look at Charlie’s bloodshot eyes, sniffed 
the rich, ripe aroma of the Circle’s 
Christmas present that still clung to 
his person, and were inclined to laugh 
off the idea of Charlie’s “Injun raid.” 


CATTLE 
SQUEEZE 
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is the safest, fastest, most efficient 
ever designed. Completely port- 
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It took precious minutes to convince 
them he was in deadly earnest. Then, 
quickly, while the two men dressed, he 
filled them in on the details. 


“How many bucks do you figger there 
are?” Huntley asked as he stuffed cart- 
ridges into his pockets. 

“Between thirty and forty, I reckon.” 

“Even counting Mrs. Cole, there‘d be 
five of us,” Farnham said. “If they’re 
drunk and mean, do you figger we 
could hold them off?” 


“Well, no, I guess not,” Charlie ad- 
mitted. “What I figger is that if we 
could hold them off at Canyon pass, one 
of us could ride around and get word 
to the other ranches. Or — say, I have 
an idea! If we could get there first, to 
Canyon pass —” 

Enthusiastically, Charlie outlined his 
plan. The others considered it, then 
Huntley said, “It might work, if we 
could beat them to the pass. Not much 
chance of that, though.” 


“Sure there is! It’s only seven or 
eight miles if we cut over the moun- 
tains, and it’s nearer to twenty the way 
they’re headed. Sure we could get 
there first.” 


The others nodded. “Looks like it 
might be worth a try, anyhow,” they 
agreed. 

“You got a gun I could borrow?” 
Charlie inquired. “I shed mine in the 
wagon before I went to sleep, and I 
guess those varmints stole it.” 

They helped him throw an old saddle 
on a bronc they’d just finished break- 
ing, and shoved an extra rifle in the 
boot. It felt good to have a gun under 
his knee. They lashed a quarter of beef 
and their entire store of liquor on a 
packhorse, and on top of the load they 
added all the wire they could find. 
Then, riding single file and leading the 
packhorse, they headed for the hills. 


There was no snow and the night 
was cold and dark. The _ horses’ 
hooves clattered dully as they moved 
at a fast trot over the frozen prairie. 
As they climbed they slowed to a 
walk. Soon they were in snow that 
deepened as they went higher, but 
still they pushed their horses as fast 
as they dared. 


Dawn broke before they reached the 
summit and paused to rest. It was too 
cold to linger and they started the 
descent, which proved steeper and 
rougher than the climb. They hurried 
as fast as they dared to slide the pack- 
horse down the rocky slope, for, as 
Charlie reminded them, if the animal 
slipped and broke the jugs their plan 
would undoubtedly fail. 

By the time they reached the canyon 
floor the pale winter sun was rising 
through a thin layer of clouds. They 
found no sign of the Indians’ passing; 
the freshest track they saw was that 
of Charlie’s buckboard on the way to 
town and they congratulated them- 
selves on having headed off the war 
party. 

Their time, however, was very short. 
Selecting a grove of box elders, they 
bent the tips of three saplings and 
wired them together to make a make- 





shift tripod. The packhorse was led 
under it and the beef hung in place 
with more wire. They were not par- 
ticularly careful how they handled the 
meat, for as Farnham said, “This is 
one time we sure don’t plan to eat our 
own cooking.” 


HE liquor jugs they set conspicu- 

ously on a rock beside the pathway, 
and the packhorse they tethered close 
by. While Charlie started a fire under 
the meat the others snaked up dry cot- 
ton wood for fuel. But Charlie was not 
a Boy Scout, and the fire was madden- 
ingly slow to start. 


A faint but unmistakable yell sounded 
down the canyon. Frantically the three 
men worked to heap on wood and fan 
the blaze to a good start. Farnham 
mounted and held the other horses 
ready while Huntley and Charlie con- 
tinued to coax the fire. Slowly it 
climbed through the layers of kindling 
and licked at the meat. 

“Here they come,” Farnham shouted 
as he saw the first Indians round a 
point of rocks. The other two aban- 
doned the fire and jumped for their 
horses, jockeying their mounts around 
to give an impression of utter confu- 
sion. Then, three abreast, they rode 
hell for leather down the road with the 
whole war party whooping after them. 

“It sure ought to look natural the 
way we had to light out and leave the 
packhorse behind,’ Charlie shouted. 

“Let’s hope they get a whiff of that 
meat before they ride on past,” Huntley 
growled. 

A mile down the road the three 
pulled up and sat listening. The war- 
whoops had died away and there was 
no sound of pursuit. “Seems like,” 
Charlie drawled with relief, “the 
Injuns have taken time out for break- 
fast.” 

After a brief council of war they de- 
cided Charlie should ride to the ranch 
to warn the Coles while the other two 
stayed behind to fight a delaying action, 
if that proved necessary. Before start- 
ing back up the road, Huntley un- 
buckled his gun belt and handed it to 
Charlie. 

“A rifle is all I’ll need here,” he said, 
“and if they get me and Farnham you'll 
need all the guns you can get at the 
Bar Z.” 

Farnham nodded and followed suit. 
Charlie buckled on the extra guns and, 
after a quick handshake all round, 
wheeled his horse and galloped for the 
ranch. 

Betting the Indians had stopped by 
the fire, the others started cautiously 
backtracking up the road. Finally 
Farnham dismounted, handed the reins 
to Huntley, and murmured, “They 
should be right around the next bend. 
I’ll mosey up that hill and take a look.” 

Within a few minutes, from his prone 
position at the summit, he motioned 
Huntley to join him. The sight that met 
the two men’s eyes was little different 
from what Charlie Ford had glimpsed 
the previous night when he awoke 
under the wagon. Close to forty bucks 
were squatted by the fire, passing the 


(To Page 26) 
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hun; 
most of the forenoon the two 


O 
F. sat behind the boulder, watch- 
» feast and making their plans. 


ing ° 
Th best bet,” Farnham suggested, 
“woud be to open up on them when 
they zet on their ponies. Long shoot- 
ing, but we should pick off a few. 
Then we can retreat and ambush them 
at the next point of rocks down the 
draw 

Bu’ it soon became apparent that no 
such ambitious plan was necessary. 
More and more braves fell asleep, their 
warlike ideas forgotten. Only a few 
continued to stagger around the fire, 
trying to scrape bits of meat off the 
bones or to shake another drop out of 
the jugs. 


“Charlie sure had them figgered,” 
Huntiey drawled. “Their bellies are 
full now; chances are when they wake 
up they’ll have forgotten all about the 
raid. We might as well head for the 
Bar Z.” 

At the ranch they found everything in 
readiness for an attack. Every movable 
object the braves could use for cover 
had been moved away from the house 
and all the guns, even a couple of old 
muskets, were loaded and waiting. 
Major Cole, stimulated by the old-time 
excitement of an “Injun raid,” hurried 
them indoors. 

While they tackled their first meal of 
the day they discussed the situation and 
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all agreed the chances of a raid that 
night were slight, but they would take 
no chances. All that night they took 
turns standing on guard. 

Christmas morning broke clear and 
cold. Tired by their all-night vigil, 
the four men crowded around the kit- 
chen stove while Mrs. Cole prepared 
breakfast. Suddenly the Major 
laughed and beckoned them to the 
window. On a hillside several miles 
away, a long line of Indians moved in 
single file along an old cattle trail, 
their gaudy blankets making bril- 
liant patches of color in the morning 
sunlight. 

“They’re getting away with your 
packhorse, boys,” the Major said re- 
gretfully. 

“It’s cheap at the price,’ Farnham 
assured him. “That’s the most worth- 
less cayuse we’ve ever owned.” 

“IT never knowed,’ Charlie com- 
mented, “that Injuns could look so good 
— going away.” 

The Major glanced at him briefly. 
“You’ll find a fresh-killed buck hangin’ 
out in the shed, Charlie. You’d better 
butcher off a hind quarter for dinner. 
When you wasn’t home by noon Satur- 
day I figgered I’d better look for some 
other wild meat for my Christmas din- 
ner.” He turned to the others. “Next 
to a buffalo steak, venison makes about 
as good a meal as a man can get.” 

Charlie heaved a sigh of relief. This 
was the first indication he’d had as to 
how the Major would react to the loss 





(leaving January 29) 


of his precious buffalo haunch. But the 
Major had still another surprise in store 
for him. From the depths of a cup- 
board under the stairs he rustled a jug 
and four glasses. 


“Something I’ve been saving for a 
special event,” he explained, “and this 
ey 

Tilting the jug, he filled three glasses. 
Then he pushed the other, conspicu- 
ously empty, toward Charlie Ford. 
There was a long pause while Charlie 
and the Major eyed each other, but 
finally Charlie stepped forward, picked 
up the empty glass and headed for the 
pump. In a moment he was back with 
it brimful of water. Only then did the 
Major raise his own glass and say, “A 
Merry Christmas, everyone!” 


Hurriedly the others downed their 
drinks but Charlie still hesitated, like 
a bashful dogie in the shallows of a 
creek crossing, reluctant to take the 
plunge. Then he grimaced, took a deep 
breath, and downed half the contents of 
the glass in one gulp. He swallowed a 
couple of times and a strange look 
crossed his face. 


“First time I ever seen Charlie drink 
water,” the Major remarked, as he re- 
filled the other glasses. ‘“How’d it taste, 
Charlie?” 


HE former hard drinker looked 
mournfully into his half-empty glass. 
“T reckon,” he admitted, “a man might 
git used to it — if he lives that long!” 
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Letters From 
The National Juniors 


Dear Junior Members: In the Sep- 
tember PRODUCER I addressed you 
about the purpose of our organization, 
and proceedings at the annual conven- 
tion held in conjunction with the 
American National Cattlemen and the 
CowBelles. 


This year the convention will take 
place at New Orleans, La., Jan. 9-11. 
The officers believe we have a good 
program lined up, and feel that young 
men and women interested in the cattle 
industry can gain much from it. You 
will become acquainted with some of 
the problems and how they are solved 
by the American National, the working 
machine of the beef industry. 

We plan to have Mr. Bill McMillan 
of Swift & Company and Mr. Donald 
Bartlett, a rancher from Como, Miss., 
as our speakers. As usual, we will sit 


in on the senior committee meetings 
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|}now... 


and report those proceedings to our 
junior meeting for discussion. Also, 
we plan to have a round-table discus- 
sion on ranching operations and their 
differences throughout the beef pro- 
ducing area of the U. S. 

Besides the business portion, we’ll 
have a tour of the port of New Orleans, 


and we look for a lot of enjoyment to- 
gether. 


Again, I urge you to attend our an- 
nual convention, as I am sure you will 
find it well worth your while. 


—Donald J. Ham, President. 


Dear Juniors: I have a letter from 
my friend, Secretary Ralph Jones, and 
he gives me the word that it’s time to 
write a letter for the PRODUCER, so 
here goes: 


It seems about the biggest thing right 
now is winter—which seems to be get- 
ting a pretty good hold. If something 
doesn’t give, it’s going to be a mighty 
long one. As yet we aren’t feeding any 
hay, but everything is in the corn fields, 
though the corn isn’t too thick and we 
don’t know how long it will last. 


School is the big thing with me right 
at least, it’s supposed to be! 
The basketball season is just getting 
started. We've played one game and 
won, so we can’t tell just how good our 
team is yet; but we feel we have a 
chance for a very good season. 


I’m not playing basketball because of 
my bad leg, but I am coaching the 
grade team—which lets me in on some- 
thing to do with the game. 


So long for now, Juniors. See you in 


| New Orleans. 


—Ken Sutton. 


Dear Juniors: Don’t forget the dates 
of the National convention in New Or- 
leans—Jan. 9-11, 1956. Junior Presi- 
dent Don Ham has lined up some good 
speakers and a fine program has been 
outlined. : 

I want to urge all Juniors to attend 
this meeting if it is at all possible. It 
will be entertaining and educational, 
and will include a tour which should 
also provide pleasure and information. 

I am looking forward to seeing a 
large turnout of Juniors at the conven- 
tion to make it a success. 

Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year. 

—Ralph D. Jones, Secretary 
Midland, S. D. 


Colorado Juniors 
Form New Group 


Young people meeting in Craig, Colo.. 


| last month formed the Northwest Re- 


gional Junior Colorado Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation and elected Jim Dorr of 
Steamboat Springs the first president. 
To serve with him Roberta Gray was 
named vice-president; Thomas Dorr, 
secretary-treasurer, and Bonnie Rehder, 
reporter. All the officers reside in 
Steamboat Springs. 


“National's” History 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Alan Rogers, the association’s research 
committee chairman—on problems in 
research; Dave Pearce, Louisiana com- 
missioner of agriculture; J. C. Holbert, 
Iowa feeder; President Jay Taylor— 
annual address, and F. E. Mollin—see. 
retary’s report. Panel discussions on 
beef promotion and federal beef grad- 
ing are scheduled. 


Appearing before the Juniors’ ses- | 


sion will be Don Bartlett of Como, 
Miss., and W. L. McMillan of Swift 
and Company. 


30-YEAR MARE HAS TWINS 


Horse breeder Fred Unwin of London 
reports via Reuters that his old gray 
mare Stephanie has given birth to a 
pair of jet-black fillies at the unheard- 
of age of 30. “It’s equivalent to a human 
giving birth to a baby when 120 years 
old,’ Unwin told a London Mirror re- 
reporter. 


Unwin knows that the mare is 30 be- 
cause he bought her when she was a 
yearling in 1926—“so there can be no 
doubt about her age,’ he pointed with 
pride. 


—Ray Freedman 





An inseparable part of the lingering 
charm of New Orleans are the patios in 
its Vieux Carre, or old section. The 
patios were so constructed that their 
beauty very often is hidden from out- 
side view. They are secluded back or 
center yards surrounded by the high 
walls of the house and remain cool 
throughout the day—a retreat for walk- 
ing, sitting, reading or just relaxing on 
a summer afternocn. The walls are 
usually covered with endless blooming 
ivy reflecting fantastic shadows on the 
flagstone pavement; there is usually 4 
fountain in the center surrounded by 
tropical flowers in untiring bloom. The 
patio is an elegant symbol of a past 
civilization telling a story of richness 
and splendor, beauty, utility and 
graciousness of manner characteristic 
of the early New Orleans Creole era. 
(Photo: Bureau of New Orleans News.) 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


C 


the justry who believe in the federal 
bet rading system but likewise be- 
lieve ‘hat it is not perfect, that many 
er? are made, and who seek to im- 
pro. the system and thus correct the 
er! 

T beef grading service is a volun- 
tary one. It is based largely on human 
judg »ent and thus must always be 
subi ct to error. But we have found 
that . ie authorities are willing to listen 
to cc nplaints, to attempt to correct the 
mist: 'ces and to change the grade desig- 
natic::s and definitions as the industry 
progicsses, aS consumer demand 
chanves and occasion suggests. 


FEEDERS: The feeder committee or- 


ganized as a result of action taken at 
the Hieno convention last year has been 
active, and Lyle Liggett, director of in- 
formation in the Denver office, has 
spent considerable time in the field 


contacting feeders as well as producers 
in various sections of the country. 
Chairman W. D. Farr will report on the 
activity of the committee during the 
New Orleans convention. 

RESEARCH: The association’s re- 
search committee chairman, Alan 
Rogers, will report of the results of a 
questionnaire his committee has em- 
ployed to find the most common 
problems in ranching which need 
further study by scientists and re- 
searchers. This work of findin.> cut 
more about operating problem: on 
the ranch will be of great and lasting 
benefit to the industry. 

NATIONAL LIVE STOCK TAX 
COMMITTEE: Our tax counsel, Stephen 
H. Hart of Denver, has continued to be 
on the alert to protect the interests of 
livestock producers and breeders in in- 
come tax matters. His most recent 
activity has been an endeavor to get 
an amendment to a ruling having to do 
with inventory matters. The way the 
rule has been interpreted in the field 
has cost cattlkemen hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. The correction of this 


ruling is now in process and we hope | 


shortly to be able to announce a satis- 
factory solution. 


PUBLIC LANDS: Several legislative | 


proposals are now pending in Congress 
concerning disposition of the lands ac- 
quired under Title III of the Bankhead 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. A special sub- 
committee of the forest committee, to 
be chairmanned by Dan Fulton of Mon- 
tana, is being appointed to consider this 
subject. Withdrawal of rangeland for 
military purposes is also a problem in 
several states. One suggested solution 
is that the armed services inaugurate a 
multiple use program on lands already 
withdrawn and not now fully used 
rather than withdraw new areas with 
consequent economic damage. 
BRUCELLOSIS: At long last the 
Agricultural Research Service has 
come out with a proposed interstate 
brucellosis regulation on cattle move- 
ment, It is unfortunate that this has 
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been delayed until practically all the 
states have a complete system of 
multiple barriers against outside cat- 
tle. Some people now question the 
advisability of a federal regulation at 
all, particularly if it is to be based 
merely on a compilation of all the 
most severe and restrictive measures 
established by any state. 

The American National has secured 
extension of the time for considering 
this new regulation until Feb. 15, so we 
can fully discuss it at New Orleans. 

IMPORTS: It is fortunate that cattle 
and beef imports have been relatively 
light during these years of tremendous 
production. The heaviest imports have 
been of canned beef, which probably 
offers the least direct competition. 


We get complaints from people who 
think imports should be stopped when 
our own markets are oversupplied. This 
cannot be done if we are to maintain 
our friendly relations with Canada and 
Mexico, to both of which countries we 
sell tremendous quantities of goods of 
U. S. production. Our efforts have con- 
tinued to be along the line of maintain- 
ing as reasonable a tariff as possible, 
but for more than 20 years now we have 


at 


had administrations which believed in 
practically free trade, and have con- 
sequently whittled away at the tariffs. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE: Last summer 
the Reciprocal Trade Act was again 
renewed, this time for three years, and 
the Executive given the power to re- 
duce all tariffs 5 per cent a year for 
that period. However, there was one 
concession of vital importance; namely, 
the law now provides that industries 
directly affected by imports may seek 
relief in the shape of increased tariffs 
if they are threatened with damage by 
the increase in volume of such imports. 
This provision applies to any segment 
of an industry and does not necessarily 
involve the entire industry. 

It is worth while to keep up the fight 
for a protective tariff even with the 
cards long stacked against you. 

ALL PEOPLE INTERESTED in the 
cattle industry are cordially invited to 
participate in the open meetings of 
the convention. The matters mentioned 
above and no doubt many others will 
come up for consideration. 

See you at New Orleans. 

F. E. MOLLIN 
Executive Secretary 
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Nevadans Re-Elect 
Their Officers 


SSENTIALLY THE SAME LEAD- 

ership will guide the Nevada State 
Cattle Association in 1956 as during the 
past year. At their convention last 
month the members re-elected Roy 
Bankofier of Fernley to the presidency; 
Roy Young of Elko to the first vice- 
president’s post. Second vice-presidents 


continued in office are Tom Kane, 
Henry Berrum, Blake Darling and Fred 
Fulstone. 


The organization’s 21st annual meet- 
ing was held Nov. 3-4 in Elko. F. E. 
Mollin of Denver, the American Nation- 
al’s executive secretary, was one of the 
programmed speakers, as were Dr. John 
R. Bertrand, dean of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Nevada at Reno; C. T. Sand- 
ers, secretary of the National Beef 
Council, and H. C. Newell of Swift & 
Company. 








THE NATIONAL WESTERN 
HEREFORD SALE 


In Connection With the National Western 
Livestock Show 


DENVER, 
JANUARY 16-17, 1956 


150 BULLS — 50 FEMALES 


Females Sell Jan. 16—7:00 P.M. 
Bulls Sell Jan. 17—10:00 A.M. 


This consignment features the breeding of the nation’s 
most outstanding herds gathered under one roof at auction. 
The National Western Hereford Sale is traditionally the market 
place for Herefords of the best quality. 
mercial cattlemen who are seeking top quality at a reasonable 
price will find it in Denver. 


DENVER— 

One of 

The Greatest 
HEREFORD 

SHOWS AND SALES 
In The World 


For Your Catalog Write: 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


Hereford Drive, Kansas City 5, Missouri 

















COLORADO 


Purebred and com- 
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In a discussion of “The Cattle Prob. 
lem,” Mr. Mollin pointed out that this 
problem exists in a time of record na- 
tional prosperity. He called on the 
convention to support the federal beef 
grading system. 


The Nevada cattlemen have been 
working on a brand inspection set-up 
which will go into state-wide effect 
Jan. 1. A resolution passed at the meet- 
ing commended the brand inspection 
committee and urged members to sup- 
port the program. They asked that the 
highway patrol assist in vehicle inspec- 
tions. 


Another resolution commended secre- 
tary Sam McMullen for his services but 
regretted that “the increased work and 
the demands of his other interests make 
it impossible for him to continue to 
serve the association.” 


Two resolutions on brucellosis urged 
Nevada cattlemen to vaccinate “under 
the official calfhood plan” and asked 
time for consideration of a federal bru- 
cellosis proposal to regulate movement 
of cattle interstate (time for hearing 
arguments has been extended to Feb. 
15.) 


The Nevadans took sharp exception 
to Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s 
30i1 bank plan to put retired crop acres 
into forage crops, thus creating a live- 
stock surplus problem. 


Federal beef grading was lauded and 
a resolution favored its continuation 
and the “improved and increased use 
of voluntary federal grading of beef.” 


They urged the ICC to suspend the 
proposed westbound meat freight rate 
reduction (the proposed cut has since 
been suspended). 


Other resolutions supported the prin- 
ciple of a state right-to-work bill, asked 
Congress to regain its control over 
tariffs, favored reseeding of public 
lands where justified, recommended a 
study of the state’s adoption laws “with 
overburdened orphanages and many 
people eligible to adopt children but 
unable to find any.” 


Re-opening of the Nevada grazing 
suit in the public lands fees question 





Irlo Bronson of Kissimmee, former 
president of the Florida Cattlemen's 
Association, receives from Tom Glaze 


the Swift Award plaque, given — 
him for outstanding service to the in- 
dustry of the state. 
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was favored, as was legislation requir- 
ing federal agencies to conform to state 
laws -n water use matters. Withdrawal 
of puvlic lands was opposed. 

The cattlemen favored application of 
the capital gains rule on breeding ani- 


ma!s owned for six months and opposed 
further use of public funds for cloud 
seeding, since “it is in the experimental 


stag 


Alderman Becomes 
Florida President 


MEMBERS of the Florida Cattlemen’s 
4"* Association gathered in Panama 
City for their annual meeting Nov. 8-10, 
with the host role played by the West 
Florida and Washington County cattle- 
men’s associations. 

B. J. Alderman was named president 
of the organization, succeeding J. B. 
Starkey of Largo, who asked to be 
relieved of his duties. The first vice- 
president is J. O. Pearce, Jr., and the 
second vice-presidents are Ned Brock, 
George Kempfer. June Gunn is the 
secretary and Elmo Griffin, the assist- 
ant in that post. 

The cattlemen heard reports from 
their association officers and speeches 
by Dr. Frank Goodwin, professor of 
marketing at the state university; Con- 
gressman Bob Sikes (who praised agri- 
culture for wanting to stand on its own 
feet); P. O. Wilson, manager of the Na- 
tional Livestock Producers Association, 
Chicago. They also listened to a re- 
port by Maurice L. Hollins of Crystal 
River, chairman of the Florida Beef 
Council. 

In their resolutions, the Floridans 
urged full support of the state beef 
council and a 10-cents-per-head deduc- 
tion by auction markets and packers; 
voiced their appreciation of the loyal 
service of their secretary for 21 years, 
since start of the association, June 
Gunn; thanked the publishing media, 
radio and TV stations of the state for 
their cooperation. 





Goin’ over things at the Florida con- 
vention. Left, J. B. Starkey of Largo, 
retiring president; seated, Ben Hill 
Griffin of Frostproof, former president. 
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New officers of the Florida association, elected at last month’s meeting. (L. to 
r.) B. J. Alderman, Grandin, president; J. O. Pearce, Jr., Okeechobee, first vice- 
president; Ned Brock, Vernon, second vice-president; George Kempfer, Deer Park, 
second vice-president; June Gunn, Kissimmee, secretary; Elmo Griffin, Kissim- 
mee, assistant secretary. 


"First In ‘56° 
The Nation's Finest Registered 


HEREFORDS 


at the 


ARIZONA NATIONAL LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Phoenix, Jan. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
State Fair Grounds 


A Hereford Register of Merit Show! 
Hereford Day—Thursday, January 5th 
Hereford Auction—Friday, January 6th 

Feeder Steer Auction—Saturday, January 7th 


Plan Now to Attend the ARIZONA HEREFORD 
NATIONAL HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


CONGRESS “Better Bulls for Better Beet” 


Tucson, Arizona University Station, P.O. Box 4372 
April 4, 5, 6 Tucson, Arizona 














ASSN. NOTES 


The Wyoming Wool Growers have re- 
elected Leonard W. Hay president by 
unanimous vote in their recent conven- 
tion at Casper. Also re-elected were 
Vice-Presidents Howard Flitner, Nor- 
man Stratton, J. N. Igo. New vice- 
presidents are Francis Warren and 
Joseph Donlin. Buffalo was chosen as 
the site for the 53rd annual meeting in 
November, 1956. 

Among resolutions adpoted by the 
wool growers were one endorsing tariff 
protection for domestic labor and in- 
dustry through proper import quotas 
on raw and finished products; one 
which called for increased control work 
against the coyote population; another 
recommending legal authorization to 
private, state and federal loan agencies 
to insure long-term financing neces- 
sary to the livestock industry. 


The Nebraska Livestock Feeders As- 
sociation has urged Agriculture Secre- 
tary Benson to start purchasing of sev- 
eral thousand heavy beef carcasses a 
week, as a temporary move to relieve 
a distress fat-cattle surplus situation. 
The organization cited an export mar- 
ket for 15,000 tons of heavy beef car- 
casses in the next two months. 


Edwin E. Marsh has been named act- 
ing executive secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the 
American Wool Council, pending meet- 
ings of both organizations to make for- 
mal appointments in the positions. Mr. 
Marsh was assistant to 7. M. “Casey” 
Jones, who recently resigned the sec- 
retarial post. 


When members of the National Wool 
Growers Association gather for their 


9lst annual convention in Ft. Worth, 
Tex., Jan. 23-26, they will delve into 
such matters as lamb and wool mar- 
keting problems, and sheepmen will be 
given ample opportunity to ask ques- 


tions from the floor. Panels will in- 
clude wool and lamb industry speakers 
and government officials. Texas Con- 
gressman W. R. Poage will head up the 
list of speakers at the meeting. 


Officers of the cattlemen’s associa- 
tions of Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
met last month at Pendleton, Ore., for 
a discussion of tri-state problems. They 
directed a wire to the secretary of the 
ICC protesting the proposed reduction 
in westbound meat rates without a com- 
mensurate reduction in livestock rates. 
They also sent a letter to the agricul- 
ture secretary urging that acreages di- 
verted from cash crops to grasses not 
be opened to grazing or in any way 
used further to increase the supply of 
meats now coming to market. 


The list of state associations officers 
and their addresses, printed in the No- 
vember PRODUCER, gave the wrong 
box number for Horace H. Hening, sec- 
retary of the New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers Association. The correct address is 
Box 617, Albuquerque, N M. 


A unique effort to achieve greater 
livestock cooperation is the move this 
month of the Washington Cattlemen’s 
Association and the Washington Wool- 
growers’ Association to exchange mem- 
berships on respective boards of di- 
rectors. The president and secretary of 
each group will sit in on consideration 
of mutual topics. 


Beef promotion, gopher control, a 
new association magazine and a ban- 
quet which was attended by about 250 
persons were highlights of a regional 





Picture taken at the tri-state meeting in Pendleton, Ore., Nov. 14. The 





group passed resolutions against the 50 cents per cwt. westbound meat rate 
cut and against Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s plan to switch cropland 
acreage to grassland acres and thus pile up more livestock. 

The men from left to right are (back) Pat Ford, secretary of the Washing- 
ton Cattlemen’s Association; Ed Coles, secretary of the Oregon association; 
Leon Weeks, secretary of the Idaho association; Larry Williams, Canyon City, 


Ore., George Russell, Vale, Ore., and Amos Eckert, Boise, Ida. 


(Front) Van 


Ness Wallentine, president of the Idaho group; John McMinnimee, president of 
the Washington cattlemen’s group, and Garland Meador, who heads the Oregon 


association. 
30 


meeting held last month at Craig by 
the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, 
The item to which most interesi ac. 
crued was that of gopher eradication 
research, a project report which pro. 
vided the subject of a panel discussion 
led by Carl Herzman of Colorado A.&M. 
College. David G. Rice, Jr., the associa- 
tion’s secretary, spoke of the Nationa] 
Beef Council’s work; Dick Goff, editor 
of the new magazine “Cattle Guard,” 
explained the aims—educational, enter- 
taining and financial—of that publica- 
tion. Jerry Sotola, who is the director 
of Armour’s livestock bureau, Chicago, 
was the banquet speaker. 


Directors of the Georgia Livestock 
Association held their annual meeting 
some weeks ago in Atlanta, where they 
heard talks by Don Good, professor of 
animal husbandry at Kansas State Col- 
lege, and Bill Haase of Swift & Co,, 
Chicago. President George Bible of 
Kensington presided. The group urged 
that the governor proclaim a state live- 
stock week; called for expenditure of 
funds to promote attendance at the 
annual meetings, the next one to be 
held Jan. 5-6 in Waycross; urged ladies 
to attend the meeting and organize a 
CowBelles group; offered a reward in 
cases of cattle theft prosecution. 


Nebraska Cattlemen and CowBelles 
last month held their fall regional meet- 
ing at Valentine. Speakers of the day 
included Raymond J. Doll, agricultural 
economist for the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Kansas City, and former gov- 
ernor Dan Thornton of Colorado. 


Stress Importance 
Of Gaining Ability 


Building your cattle herd on its 
ability to gain well does not mean the 
sacrifice of type or conformation. 

This point was stressed again and 
again by cattlemen and livestock spe- 
cialists attending the meeting of the 
American Beef Cattle Performance 
Registry Association at PanTech Farm 
near Amarillo, Tex., Nov. 8. 


Organized in May this year, the as- 
sociation’s purpose is to register tested 
high-gaining bulls (research and feed- 
ing tests have shown that gaining 
ability of an animal is an inheritable 
characteristic) and generally to pro- 
mote improvement of beef cattle and 
economical production. 

Work has been going on in progeny 
testing probably for 25 years, but many 
cattlemen have been skeptical about 
the program. Many feared it would 
mean sacrifice of the quality and type 
they had worked for over the years. 


Assurance that performance was only 
an added feature in any herd building 
program and that you can have the best 
in conformation and at the same time 
high gaining ability has dispelled much 
of that fear. 

Dairy, hog and poultry men have 
taken advantage of record-of-perform- 
ance testing for years, and cattle ranch- 
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ers who have been doing progeny test- 
ing have been able to sell their steers at 
a 2- to 5-cent premium, it was stated. 

The stockmen who get with it first 
and follow the plan religiously will be 
in the drivers’ seat not many years 
hence, one speaker said. 

Officers of the national registry or- 
ganization plan for the affiliation of 
the various state beef improvement 
associations. Inquiries have already 
come from groups in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Georgia and other states. 

One speaker said that biological tests 
are being made to show gaining ability 
but the tests are not yet in a stage for 
practical use. Stockmen must still rely 
on feeding tests. 





These men were prime movers in 
pushing the Nov. 8 meeting of the 


American Beef Cattle Performance 
Registry Association at Amarillo, Texas. 
A state “cattle improvement” associa- 
tion was also started on its way at the 
meeting. Left to right: J. H. Dunn, 
director at the Texas A. & M. College; 
Jay Taylor, American National presi- 
dent, Amarillo, and C. E. Weymouth, 
Amarillo. 


Officers of the national organization 
include: Colby Conkwright, Hereford, 
Tex., president; Clyde Bradford, Tulia, 
Tex., president-elect; Max A. Blau, Fol- 
lett, Tex.; Lee Richardson, Stinnett, 
Tex., and Percy Powers, Perryton, Tex., 
vice-presidents, Dr. M. R. Calliham, 
Canyon, Tex., executive secretary. 

Association headquarters are in the 
Agricultural Building, West Texas State 
Teachers College, P. O. Box 660, Can- 
yon, Tex. 

At a later meeting of cattlemen inter- 
ested in a state cattle improvement or- 
ganization it was decided that a com- 
mittee draw up a constiution to be pre- 
sented to a representative group later 
on. 

The PanTech Farm now has 144 bulls 
from 29 owners on feeding tests. 


Confest On Loss Prevention 


Fourteen state champion 4-H dem- 
onstration teams competed for prizes in 
a livestock conservation contest spon- 
sored by Livestock Conservation, Inc., 
an educational and research organiza- 
tion, during the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress in Chicago. Almost every phase 
of reducing livestock losses, ranging 
from cattle grubs to bruises and in- 
juries, was covered. 
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NO GRAZING ON PAVEMENT! 


The Idaho state land department re- 
cently placed signs around the new 
asphalt surface on the government 
parking lot near the Statehouse in 
downtown Boise. The sign read: 

“STATE LAND. KEEP OFF 
REMOVE NO TIMBER 
GRAZE NO STOCK 
WITHOUT PERMIT. 

NO MINING.” 


Statehouse custodians tried to save 
face for the grazing sign by explaining 
that they wanted pedestrians to keep 
off the asphalt and the signs posted 
were the only ones available, except for 
“Buy Xmas Seals Here.” 

—Ray Freedman 


Benjamin F., Fair. 
less dons a 10-gaj. 
lon hat during dedi. 
cation of Kansas 
State College’s new 
feed technology 
wing. The hat was 
a gift of the Kansas 
Livestock Associa- 
tion and its presi- 
_ dent, George Ap. 
drews (left), of 
Kanopolis, pre. 
sented it. Lower 
right is Maurice 
Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent of Staley Mill- 
ing, chairman of the 


a feed industry com- 


mittee that under. 
took to raise funds, 
Some Statistics 

Capital investment required per 
worker in agriculture in 1875 was $2, 
900 and it is now $7,800, according to 
Stanley Andrews, former head of the 
government’s Point-4 program. He 
said it took a farmer about nine years 
to go broke 80 years ago. He can do 
it now in about 20 months. 

Trucks carried 75 per cent of the 
total receipts of livestock at 64 public 
markets in 1953; they accounted for 
60 per cent of receipts in 1947. 

Slaughter of cows and heifers figured 
out 47.2 per cent of all federally in- 
spected slaughter in 1954, as against 
43.3 per cent in 1953. 


FIRE Fl ASHES | 


PLACE THE TREE IN THE 
COOLEST PART OF THE HOUSE... 


—s 
DO NOT PLUG OR UNPLUG 
THE LIGHTS BENEATH THE TREE.. 


NEVER PLACE A TREE 
NEAR ARADIATOR..- 
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To all our friends and colleagues in the 
commercial and purebred beef cattle pro- 


ean da LS eee duction business... 

of the Ea - ae : . 

public + Tee To fellow members of the American National 
Bt a Cattlemen’s Association .. . 


ed for 
Higured hh ae 
ee tA To the Association itself, which this year 
1 Pte : moved into its own permanent home at 

ee : Denver... 
And especially to the hospitable cattlemen of 


the Southland who are hosts to the coming 
National convention .. . 


Cordial greetings and good wishes for a 
happy and prosperous New Year. 


TEQUESQUITE RANCH 
ALBERT, N. M. 


58 years of providing choice breeding stock to the industry from 
Tequesquite Registered Herefords, which show the results of the 
years of conscientious and continued effort toward improvement. 





T. E. MITCHELL & 

















Through a Ranch House Window 


By Dorothy McDonald 


Christmas is just around the corner, 
and I’ve been wrapping Christmas gifts 
for the grandchildren—the “walking 
doll,” the small electric phonograph 
with its own collection of unbreakable 
records, the delightful “singing books” 
that tinkle a mus- 
ic-box tune while 
the pages are 
turned. What fab- 
ulous toys chil- 
dren have nowa- 
days! Sometimes 
I wonder, do we 
leave them too 
little on which to 
exercise their im- 
aginations? Do 
they miss the * 
“pretend” we used = »- 
to know when a Mrs. McDonald 
stick became a 
prancing pony and a clothespin wrap- 
ped in a bit of calico seemed a really, 
truly baby? 

Even today’s children, it seems to 
me, need to dream, to imagine, to 
pretend. And if, like my own, they 
are completely bored by the imagina- 
tive fairy tales that delighted my own 
youth, there’s still the sort of “pre- 
tend” world they want between the 
covers of their story books. 

My mother used to say that, what- 
ever else children got for Christmas, 
they should receive at least one book. 
I’ve never found any reason to dis- 
agree with her. And this year, with 
the new books so delightful and so 
beautifully illustrated, it seems that 
every child could find his own “Land 
of Make-Believe” inside the covers of 
his Christmas book. 

Two of the new ones—both, oddly 
enough, laid in North Dakota—are par- 
ticularly suitable for the ranch child. 
The first, Barn Cat by Belle Coates, 
published by Scribner’s, is the story of 
two small children on a North Dakota 
ranch, and of the tramp cat—who came 
to live in their barn. Delightfully illu- 
strated by Robert Henneberger, Barn 
Cat is a book to read aloud to the five- 
or six-year-old, or one that the eight- 
to ten-year-old will enjoy reading for 
himself. 

For the eleven, twelve, or thirteen- 
year-old, Old Sam, Thoroughbred Trot- 
ter by Don Alonzo Taylor is a thrilling 
true story about two boys and an old 
horse on the North Dakota plains. 
There is a poignant story connected 
with the publishing of this book, whose 
author has been dead for eight years. 
The original hand-written manuscript 
was often read aloud to her 6th, 7th, 
and 8th grade pupils by Mr. Taylor’s 
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daughter, a teacher in the California 
schools. It was at the urging of her 
students that this lady, Mrs. Hazel 
Hohansheldt, finally sent the manu- 
script to a publisher. Published by 
Wilcox and Follett, and beautifully il- 
lustrated by Lorence Bjorklund, Old 
Sam is a book any early’teen ranch 
youngster would love to find in the 
Christmas stocking. 
* * ok 

And, speaking of books, do not for- 
get HELL ON HORSES AND WO- 
MEN, Alice Marriot’s well-researched 
record of the part ranch women 
played in the winning of the West. 
Despite the New York Times’ criti- 
cism of this volume because “the 
women seemed too good; they stayed 
home and looked after their families 
and never seemed to lose their tem- 
pers or covet someone else’s husband” 
it is a book any ranch wife would 
enjoy—if only because she knows 
that the strong, brave women who 
inhabit its pages are more truly rep- 
resentative of American womanhood 
than the “cafe society” of which the 
Times so often writes. 

And, for your town friends, what 
book could delight them more than our 
own Beef Cookery, with its wonderful 
ranch recipes and its whimsical illu- 
strations? You can still order it from 
Mrs. John Guthrie, Porterville, Calif., 
in time for Christmas... if you hurry. 


Good books to read . . . the family 
close around an open fire ... the cur- 
tains drawn against the cold, dark night 
outside what more could any 
woman’s heart desire on Christmas 
Eve? May such a night be yours. And 
in the words of Tiny Tim, “God bless 
us, every one!” 


At Home On The Range 


These cool December days it is pleas- 
ant to bring my typewriter out to the 
kitchen table where I can keep an eye 
on various kettles bubbling over a low 
flame, for December perks up the fam- 
ily appetites and suddenly it’s fun to 
cook again. Outside, the first rain 
slants across the dark sky, but here in 
my kitchen it is warm and bright and 
fragrant with the spicy smell of old- 
fashioned Carrot Cake browning in the 
oven. 


This is the perfect evening for a rich 
darkly-brown Pot Roast. I like to 
cook mine slowly in an ancient Dutch 
Oven—no modern cooking ware gives 
that deep, almost caramel-brown color 
to a pot roast. And did you ever dust 
it lightly with a very little curry 
powder — about a_half-teaspoonful — 
mixed in with the salt, pepper and 
flour with which you dredge it? Or 
baste it lightly as it browns with half 
a cup of strong coffee and 2 tablespoons 





These dancing CowBelles will perform for the American National convention 
at New Orleans next month. The young lovelies are members of the McNeese 
State College Cowboy Combo from Lake Charles. 
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of sov 2uce? Try it, sometime. It does 
wond ‘ul things for both the color 
and t aste of a pot roast. 

Th a bowl of lima beans left 
over n supper last night. Think Ill 
fix th 1 “Western” to go with the pot 
roast ; evening. With thick wedges 
of the «st of the tomatoes, picked green 
and 1 ning on the kitchen windowsill 
alae ibread, perhaps... and spicy, 
still- m Carrot Cake. . . . The only 
thing iat could make supper this eve- 
ning . more satisfying meal would be 
if, suc enly, all the children were here 
to eat || with us. 

And since Christmas is only weeks 
away, «ven that is not too much to 
dream of on this December day. 


IMA BEANS WESTERN 
3 cup. cooked lima beans 


% cup chopped bacon 
ly cur chopped onion 
4, cup chopped green pepper 


2, cup diced celery 

Tomato sauce or stewed tomatoes 

Salt, pepper, garlic salt 

METHOD: Brown the chopped bacon; 
drain off fat, then add onion, pepper, 
celery; cook slowly until vegetables are 
limp. Add lima beans, tomato sauce or 
tomatoes to moisten, dust with salt, 
pepper and a very little garlic salt. 
Cover, push to back of stove and sim- 
mer slowly for 25 minutes or until the 
beans are warmed and the other vege- 
tables cooked. 


OLD-FASHIONED CARROT CAKE 
Part I 

143 cups sugar 

143 cups water 

1% cups grated carrots 

cup raisins 

cup shortening 

tsp. cinnamon 

tsp. nutmeg 


s ~ 
& — eR 
= 
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cups flour 
tsp. soda 
cup chopped nuts 
tsp. cream of tartar 
tsp. salt 
eggs 
METHOD: Combine all the ingredients 
in Part I and boil for 5 minutes. Cool 
for 2 or 3 hours. 
Step 2: Beat 1 egg until very light; fold 
into the cooled mixture. 
Step 3: Sift together the dry ingredi- 
ents; add slowly to the egg and other 
ingredients. 
Step 4: Blend in % cup nuts. 
Bake in a loaf pan at 350 degrees for 
45 minutes. 
Spread when warm with a glaze made 
of milk and powdered sugar, and 
sprinkle with the remaining % cup of 
nuts. OR frost with the following 
frosting: 
MARSHMALLOW FROSTING 

2 tbsp. butter 

% cup milk 
Heat together, then add 

% tsp. almond flavoring 

6 tbsp. marshmallow creme 
1% cups powdered sugar. 

Spread on cooled cake and sprinkle 
with the reserved half cup of nuts. 
—D.M. 
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A MESSAGE FROM YOUR 
COWBELLE PRESIDENT 


Once again the year is drawing to a 
close, and this will be my last report to 
you. My personal thanks to each of 
you who has helped in our beef promo- 
tion pregram. Without such help our 
Beef for Father’s Day program would 
have been a failure, so to the 225 Cow- 
Belle groups may I say “Well done!” 

I especially want to thank my secre- 
tary and treasurer, Violet Dinwiddie, 
for all the long hours she has spent for 
the CowBelles. She has been the silent 
partner who has done much of the 
work. 

I would like to stress the importance 
of the local, state, and National or- 
ganizations working together. We need 
each other if we can hope to influence 
the eating habits of the people of the 
United States. Only by doing so can 
we double the consumption of beef in 
America, which is our goal. 

My grateful thanks to all my officers 
and to the presidents of the various 
state organizations for making this year 
such a pleasant one for me. I have 
enjoyed attending your conventions and 
meeting so many new friends. 

And so, a very Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year to you all, and a 
wish that you will be able to attend 
the National convention at New Orleans 
in January. 

—Arlene Watt, 
President 
(And thank you, Mrs. Watt, for the 
nice personal message of thanks and 
good wishes. ED.) 


* * * 


NATIONAL CONVENTION IN NEW 
ORLEANS, JAN. 9 to 11. Will you be 
there? In addition to all the fine meet- 
ings and the entertainment planned for 
us by the Louisiana CowBelles and 
their convention chairman, Mrs. N. H. 
Dekle, New Orleans is probably one of 
the most fascinating cities in this coun- 
try for the tourist, and you should plan, 
if possible, to take time for sightseeing. 

Outstanding is a stroll in the French 
Quarter for those who want to catch 
the Creole feel of the city. The dis- 
tance of the stroll is only five or six 
blocks, the time for it about two hours, 
and for each strolling group there is an 
informed guide to tell something of the 
history of the city which had its begin- 
nings in the French Quarter. In the 
Vieux Carre, the old Creole city, there 
are the quaint narrow streets with 
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Automatie 


“ROPE-WICK” OILER 





At last, a low cost, completely automatic cattle oiler! 
Easy to install. Attaches to any post, anywhere. No serv- 
ice problems. Just fill it and forget it. 5-Gal. oil supply 
lasts for weeks. Entire mechanism built to last for 
years ... Animals can’t tear it up. 

GIANT 3” MARINE ROPE, specially treated, acts 
as wick. Holds full quart of oil. Provides perfect rub- 
bing and scratching surface. Oils cattle thoroughly. 
Wears like iron. Cattle using oiler trip “oil release 
valve”, and a measured amount of oil flows onto the 
rope wick from 5-Gal. supply tank. Thus, rope wick 
is kept thoroughly saturated at all times. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER _. Order your Automatic 
“Rope Wick” oiler direct from this ad, and get 1 Gal. 
of Rotenone Concentrate (enough for 21 gals. of oiler 
solution) .. . both for only $42.25 Parcel Post Prepaid. 
Your money back if you are not completely satisfied! 
Or, write for IMlustrated Literature. 


FARNAM CO. Dept. 3, 8701 N. 29th, OMAHA, NEBR. 


OLD WEST 


If you like the OLD WEST, you'll treas- 
© ure TRUE WEST—only slick-paper mag- 
f azine of its kind. Each bi-monthly 
issue crammed with factual, exciting 
articles written by top authorities. 
Plenty of action photos, too—all about 
the Old West: BAD MEN, LOST MINES, 
BURIED TREASURE, RANGE WARS, 
[| INDIAN FIGHTS, OUTLAWS, GHOST- 
TOWNS, TRAIL DRIVES, GOLD RUSH, 
COWBOYS & RANCH LIFE. Truly, 
TRUE WEST is the real thing! 

Subscribe NOW. 


SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER: 


HM 2 years of TRUE WEST (12 issues)... cccccseseeesennescennesseeresneesenees $3.00 
HG years of TRUE WEST (24 issues). ccconessceceemsssseemnnseeseemeesennen fp 9OQ 
Rush bills, check or M.O. to: 








TRUE WEST ° p.o. Box 5008-Ac ® Austin 31,Texas 


DROP KICK 
An optimist is a cattle-raiser who 
kids himself into believing that beef 
prices are good to the last drop. 


—Howard Haynes 





Formula 






For EFFICIENCY 
American Brahman bulls on cows of other 
breeds produce 10% more weaned selling weight 
at less cost than pure European cattle—25% 
more on Brahman crossbred cows. Reason: 
hybrid vigor, no pink-eye, ability to stand the 

<ccuEr heat. For more’ information 
write: Dept. K 


“AMERICAN BRAHMAN 






OTT lar tale 


HOUSTON 2 


1208 LOUISIANA 6a 2 7S 


WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


: For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 














Colorado CowBelles recently made use of the conference room of the Ameri- 


can National’s new building to talk over beef promotion plans. 


Left to right are 


(standing) Mrs. Charles Murphy, Mrs. William Bledsoe, Mrs. Dave Rice, Mrs. R. A. 
Burghart (president of the Colorado CowBelles), Mrs. E. D. Seldin, Mrs. Helen 
Bonnell; (seated) Mrs. Al Atchison, Mrs. Russell Rose (vice-president), Mrs. Wil- 


lard Simms and Mrs. Nate Patton. 


their houses of French and Spanish 
origin, the exquisite lace iron balcon- 
ies, the patios walled in by their 
stretching garconiers that enclose for- 
mal gardens, a fountain perhaps, or an 
old Spanish well, or a shadowed shrine. 


The visitors, too, will delight in the 
beautiful show windows of the antique 
shops, with their Louis 14th, 15th, and 
16th furniture, as well as exquisite 18th 
century English; the rare porcelains, 
collections of arms, fine old brass and 
bronze and showings of ancient prints, 
modern water colors and old books. 


Then, too, there are the praline 
kitchens, the gumbo shops and French 
pastries unexcelled with Creole coffee. 
And, to many, one of the most im- 
portant of all is a tour of New Orleans’ 
famous French restaurants. 


Visitors will also want to see the 
Place d’Arms, Jackson Square where 
there is the Cabildo, the old City Hall; 
the Chaderal of Louis the Ninth, and 
the Presbyterre. Across the Park is the 
old French Market. 


There are also tours of the uptown, 
new New Orleans. From the hotels 
these tours take their way up St. 
Charles St. into the Garden District 
with its ante-bellum houses, the great 
formal houses built between the years 
of 1812 and the War Between the 
States. Bordering the avenue are Audu- 
bon Park and the universities, their 
campuses leading into the Sugar Bowl. 

On Jan. 9, under sponsorship of the 
Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association, the 
steamer President will take the visitors 
on a trip down the river. All in all, it 
adds up to an unusual number of in- 
teresting things to see in this famous 
city. Meet your friends in New Orleans 
in January—and I’m sure it will be a 
most successful convention. Ed, 
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(Photo by Dick Goff) 


HERE AND THERE 
WITH THE COWBELLES 


The South Dakota CowBelles’ quar- 
terly meeting was held in Rapid City 
on Dec. 2-3, with a luncheon, program 
of colored slides on Holland and a busi- 
ness meeting. This group on Oct. 8 
presented the CowBelle 4-H award at 
the Western Calf Show. The award 
was based on beef and showmanship. 
Two girls from St. Onge, S. D. tied for 
first place and each received a check. 
The committee in charge: Mrs. Chris 
Larson, Mrs. Bart Thompson and Mrs. 
Robert Jones. 

South Dakota ’Belles are now having 
recipes printed on file cards each month 
to be placed on meat counters and/or 
passed out whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. The state Beef Council 
is helping the CowBelles with this so 
they may cover a much wider area. 

~« a: Ce 

The Southwest (Colo.) CowBelles 
met at the Adrian Bradfield ranch near 
Dolores on Nov. 8. The “Calf to Coun- 
ter” contest was discussed and it was 
voted to present a gift in addition to 
prizes to be given by the Western 
Colorado CowBelles Council. Additional 
pamphlets were ordered for distribu- 
tion in schools for reference for essays. 
Mrs. Verna Dell Porter was appointed 
Reporter for the new magazine, “Cattle 
Guard,” published by the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. Next meeting will 
be at the home of Mrs. Lottie Riddart, 
Mancos, on Dec. 13. 


* * * 


At the northwest regional meeting of 
the Colorado CowBelles in Craig on 
Nov. 5, Mrs. Al Atchison, beef promo- 
tion chairman, outlined three novel 
projects. The first was the sale of a 


durable, handsome key-ring anc mong 
clip set. The second, arrangements {, 
sell paper place mats, outlined in Co. 
rado brands and featuring beef recipg 
to restaurants and hotels. The third, 
contest on “party” recipes featuring 
beef; the contest to be held at loca 
level, with first and second place wip. 
ners eligible for state competition. The 
business session, presided over by Mrs. 
R. A. Burghart, Colorado CowBelle 
president, was held in conjunction with 
the Cattlemen’s regional meeting. The 
mid-winter meeting, scheduled fo; 
Dec. 2-3, found the very busy and 
enthusiastic Colorado ladies launching 
1956’s Beef For Father’s Day plans. 
K * * 

Mrs. Leonard Horn of Wolcott, Colo, 
has been named to fill the post of state 
CowBelle secretary, following the resig. 
nation ‘of Mrs. Con Ritschard ¢ 
Kremmling. 

* * * 

North Dakota CowBelles held thei 
regional meeting in Bowman on Oct. } 
Mrs. John Hanson, past president ani 
formerly vice-president of the Ameri. 
can National CowBelles, gave a brie 
history of the organization from it 
beginnings as a social gathering toa 
professional group of 400 members who 
are vitally concerned in furthering the 
beef cattle industry. Mrs. Earl Morrell, 
chairman of the beef promotion con- 
mittee, outlined the work which has 
been done and promised new projects 
in the near future. 

* * * 

Beef in the show case competed suc- 

cessfully with beef in the show ring at 


the booth sponsored by the Oregon’ 


CowBelles during the Pacific Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition in North 
Portland in October. Nearly 12,000 
persons signed up for the eight quarters 
of prime beef given away during the 
show. In a refrigerated case, the Oregon 
CowBelles and Cattlemen showed con- 
sumers the break-down on a _ 1,000- 
pound choice steer, the theme being, 
“A Steer Is Not All Steak.” 


* * * 


California CowBelles convened in 








Mrs. Charles McDowell, president of 
the Tehama County (Calif.) CowBelles, 
who entertained the 1955 California 
convention in Red Bluff, Dec. 8-10. 
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He uses Angus bulls on the Brahman 
cows to produce Brangus; at this 
time he has about 150 Brangus fe- 
males, all grown by him. These 
black cattle are kept on a nearby 
297-acre farm which Mr. Greene has. 
He has a grade herd that grazes on 
what he refers to as the big ranch, 
six miles south of Kaplan. This 
ranch is known as the Russell 
Greene Estate. It consists of 10,000 
acres and Mr. Greene is manager 
and part-owner. 


Says he: “I do not sell any claves 
before they have consumed all the 
corn I grow. They are usually fed 
for about 100 days and go to market 
about Mar. 15 or Apr. 1.” And, “I 
think this cross I am developing is 


the best breed for this lower coastal 
area. The animals can stand the 
heat and insects, and grow faster 
than any other breed.” 


December, 1955 






can; both own cattle. 


Watkins Greene served five years 
as president of the Vermilion Parish 
Cattlemen’s Association and has 


headed the Louisiana Brahman As- 
sociation; was a member of the State 
Livestock Sanitary Board four years, 
and is a past president of the Ver- 
milion Fair Association. Other ac- 
tivities include membership in the 
agriculture council of the state uni- 
versities and directorships in the 
Louisiana Brahman Breeders Asso- 
ciation, the Midwinter Fair Associa- 
tion at Lafayette and the Louisiana 
livestock shows at Baton Rouge. 
Recently, Mr. Greene, with N. H. 
Dekle of Brusly, who preceded him 
as president, was busy completing 
arrangements for the National con- 
vention, to be held in New Orleans 
in January. Southern hospitality was 
the planned order of the day. 
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or just relaxing 


Lee Riders 


COWBOY PANTS AND JACKETS 
44 
are tops for my money 


They’re made of long wear- 
ing, good looking Lee Cow- 
boy Denim. Sanforized.Sizes 
for men, women, children. 


See your Lee Dealer. 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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DEC. 
15 —17 
TEXAS 





FEB. 
2-4 
CALIF. 


The MILL IRON HEREFORD CO. 


SALE DEC. 15-16-17, 10 a.m., at CANYON, TEXAS 
at George Nance Ranch 
350 RANGE BULLS AND HERD BULLS 
250 HEIFERS AND 300 COWS 


For catalog write: Mill Iron Hereford Co., Childress, Tex. 


250 HORNED HEREFORDS 
35 ANGUS 

Red Bluff Bull Sale Committee, P. O. 

Red Bluff, Calif. . . . Donald M. Smith, Manager. 


175 calves at foot 


RED BLUFF BULL SALE 


Tehama County Fairgrounds, Red Bluff, Calif. 
FEBRUARY 2, 3, 4 


40 POLLED HEREFORDS 
65 SHORTHORNS 
Box 687, 








DENVER SHOW 50 YEARS OLD 
The golden anniversary celebration 
of the National Western Stock Show 
in Denver, Jan. 13-21, will highlight 
the progress made in livestock breed- 
ing and feeding in the 50 years since 
the Denver show started in a tent in 
1906. Says General Manager Willard 
Simms, “All indications now are that 
we will have our show grounds and 
the stockyards full of livestock com- 
peting for honors.” Stockmen com- 
ing from outside the United States to 
attend the show will include a group 
of Hereford breeders from Argentina, 
and mail orders for seat tickets to the 
horse show and rodeo have been re- 
ceived from as far away as Point Bar- 
row, Alaska. 


248 NEW HEREFORD MEMBERS 

Two hundred forty-eight Hereford 
breeders over the nation joined the 
American Hereford Association during 
September and October, the additions 
boosting the total membership of the 
organization to an all-time high of 
25,977. 


CHICAGO FEATURES YOUTH 

The management of the International 
Livestock Exposition reports entries for 
the 1955 show exceeded numbers in any 
past year. Farm youth were in the spot- 
light the first two days, hundreds of 
them spending their Thanksgiving holi- 
day in Chicago. More than 500 head 
of 4-H and FFA raised livestock were 
entered in the junior competitions for 
this year’s show. It is pointed out that 
the grand champion steer award had 
been won by junior showmen 12 times 
in recent years. Nearly 2,000 of the 
country’s 4-H boys and girls also at- 
tended their 34th annual club congress 
during the show. 


A Champaign, IIl., high school jun- 
ior, Nancy Turner, showed the grand 
champion at Chicago. The reserve 
championship was awarded a sum- 


mer yearling Hereford shown by 
Lewis Schoening, of DeWitt, Ia. 
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Strong in the running was the Short- 
horn champion steer, exhibited by 
Linda Yoakam of Keswick, Ia. 


A load of 1,025-pound Angus steers 
from John F. Mommsen & Sons of 
Miles, Ia., took the top carlot prize; 
Karl & Jack Hoffman of Ida Grove, 
Ia., had the reserve champion lot. 


ARIZONA SHOW PLANS ROLL 

Livestock show and sale activity will 
maintain a good pace during 1956 in 
Arizona, where the state cattle industry 
started with animals brought in by 
Spanish missionaries before 1700. 


One of the oldest livestock events in 
the Southwest is the Tucson Livestock 
Show, started in 1935 primarily as a 
spring bull sale by the Arizona Here- 
ford Association which was organized 
by a dozen breeders in 1932. 

In 1956, Jan. 2-7 at Phoenix, the 
eighth annual Arizona National Live- 
stock Show which developed from that 
early event again becomes a Hereford 
Register-of-Merit show—one of 10 se- 
lected by the national breed organiza- 
tion. Last year there were more than 


1,000 head in this show. 








The Tucson show and sale has bee, 
revived as the Southern Arizona Her. 
ford Sale, held in conjunction with th, 
Tucson Horse Show, Mar. 8-9. An¢ 
also in Tucson, Apr. 4-6, the Nationg| 
Hereford Congress will take place, _ 

For the Arizona National show the 


| sizable premium list is made up by the 


state fair commission, the state Here. 
ford and American Hereford associa. 
tions, the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders and the American Shorthorn 
Breeders. 


MIDWEST ANGUS STRONGHOLD 

The 1955 annual report of the Ameri. 
can Angus Association shows that all 
but three of the top 12 Angus produc. | 
ing states this year are in the Midwest 
These states registered 66.75 per cenj 
of the total 186,316 purebred calves 
recorded. They were responsible fo; 
transferring 67.19 per cent of the total 
147,631 head of cattle that changed 
hands. Membership in the American 
Angus Association passed the 30,00) 
mark during the year. 


BRAHMANS SHOW AT DALLAS 

A three-year-old 2,145-pound bull 
owned and shown by A. Duda & Son 
of Cocoa, Fla., was named champion 
of the National Brahman Show at the 
Pan-American Livestock Exposition in 
Dallas, Tex., last month. The chan- 
pion cow was a three-year-old 1,565- 
pounder owned by J. D. Hudgins of 
Hungerford, Tex. Some 350 cattle rais- 
ers of Central and South American and 
the Carribean Region attended the | 
show, in addition to the many pure- 


bred breeders and commercial produc- | 


ers of the United States. 


MESSERSMITH AVERAGES 
$479 ON 51 BULLS 

In a recent sale at Alliance, Nebr., 
a good crowd of ranchers bid on bulls 
offered at the F. E. Mesersmith & 
Sons ranch. Over-all average for the 
sale was $479, and the top 10 animals 
figured close to $1,000. The top price 
of the day was paid for a summer 
yearling, going to a Nebraska buyer 
for $2,025; second-high, also paid by 
a Nebraskan, was $1,070. Five other 





New livestock exhibition barn in Tucson offers good facilities, is being 


expanded to include closed sales and show ring before National Hereford Congress 
convenes. (Western Ways photo by Balestrero.) 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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pu . went for $800 or more. Average 
pr.» set on the top 25 head of the 51- 
he total was $678. 


BL’ GRASS SHOW 


NZ. &£S HEREFORD CHAMPS 

} bred Hereford breeders from 
eig. states showed more than 150 head | 
at Register of Merit Blue Grass | 
He rd Show last month. A senior 
ye: g from Portage Farms, Wood- 
vill. ©. was named the champion bull; 
Orv. E. Kuhlman of North Platte, 
Neb: »rought in the reserve champion 


bul], ind McCormick Farms, Medina, 


O. to's both grand and reserve cham- 
pion’ip honors in the female division. 
SA! 'A GERTRUDIS INTER- 


NA?T: ONAL NAMES NEW OFFICERS 

R. W. Briggs, Sr., San Antonio, has 
bees. named president of the Santa 
Gerirudis Breeders International. He 
succeeds Richard M. Kleberg, Jr., of 
Kingsville, Tex. The membership of 
the SGBI now stands at 601, located 
in 28 states and 10 foreign countries. 
Cattle classified in the five-year his- 
tory of the association total 52,612 
head. 


PODOLAK SALE AVERAGE $389 

In the annual sale at Lusk, Wyo., of 
the Podolak Polled Hereford Ranch, 60 
animals totaled $24,100 for a $389 ave- 
rage, with 43 bulls figuring $452 and 
19 females $244. Average for the top 
10 head was $790. The top selling bull 
brought $875; five other bulls went at 
$800 or over. The top female was $620, 
going to Thornton Hereford Ranch at 
Gunnison, Colo. Another female high 
was $350. 


TRIPLE U AVERAGE $313 
The Triple U Hereford Ranch sale at 
Gettysburg, S. D. saw an average set 


Shown at the Harney County Fair is 
15-year-old Ruth Ann Hotchkiss of 
Burns, Ore., with her champion and 
reserve champion 4-H steers. Ruth Ann 
has been a 4-H club member for seven 
years and is a member of the county 
and Oregon state CowBelles. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


POLLED OR HORNED HEREFORD BULLS 


Our bulls have sired top selling feeder cattle 
for many commercial cattlemen 


RUGGED BULLS 
A. B. Hardin 


Phone 022F23 





REASONABLE PRICES 
Gillette, Wyo. 


We have 50 yearling bulls, top herd-header calves, and 150 females for sale. Write for 
our per pound price for bred females of top quality without papers. A bit higher with 


them. Wonderful ranch replacements 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 


“Our Herefords build the beef where ‘the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 


Alliance 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 


CHANDLER 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 





at $313 on 158 lots for a total of 
$49,442, with 90 bulls averaging $417 
and 68 females $176. The top bull 
brought $1,020; the top female, $400. 


172 WYOMING HEREFORD BULLS 
BRING TOTAL OF $82,895 


Last month’s Wyoming Hereford 
Association bull sale at Casper wound 
up with a $482 average on 172 head 
which brought a total of $82,895. 
The champion bull, consigned by 
Waggoner Herefords of Jay Em, 
Wyo., sold to Art Hanson of Sheridan 
for $1,350. The top selling bull in 
the sale was sold by Wallop Here- 
fords of Big Horn to William Cross 
of Douglas for $1,900. 


BELSKY SALE TOP $1,670 = 

~ A Hereford sale staged at Merri- 
man, Nebr. by Ed Belsky & Son has 
brought in an average of $416 and a 
total of $41,145 on the 99 lots offered. 
Thirty-three bulls averaged $664; 66 


I a 


Nebraska 


Purebred end 
Commercial 


MONTANA 


HEREFORDS 


Baker, Oregon 


females, $291. The top bull sold for 
$1,670; the top female for $800. Seven 
of the bulls went for more than $800, 
the three tops bringing $1,670, $1,200 
and $1,000. 


RED BLUFF SALE FEB. 2-4 


The entry list for the 15th annual 
Red Bluff Sale to be held in Califor- 
nia, Feb. 2-4, 1956, grows daily. 
Horned and Polled Herefords, Short- 
horns and Angus have been signed 
up from California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, Wyoming, Utah and 
Idaho. 


Four hundred and twenty range bulls 
have been consigned to the 1956 
edition of this sale, which is spon- 
sored by a group of commercial cattle- 
men representing the Tehama County 
Cattlemen’s Association. Manager Don- 
ald M. Smith reports the consignment 
will consist of about 290 horned and 
polled Herefords, 65 Shorthorns and 35 
Angus. 
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During the past 14 years the commit- 
tee managing this event has assisted in 
selling at public auction more than 
4,600 high quality range bulls to 706 
buyers in 51 out of California’s 58 coun- 
ties and in Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
Arizona, Nevada, Montana and in Can- 
ada. Last year more than 4,000 cattle- 
men and their families were on hand on 
the final day of the sale. 


TO COLLECT DWARF DATA 

Directors of the American Here- 
ford Association have approved a 
resolution favoring the collection of 
information on a voluntary basis 
from breeders on dwarf producers in 
their own respective herds. In the 
belief that dwarfism constitutes a 
paramount problem to all breeds in 
the beef cattle industry, the data is 
desired as a source of information for 
breeders and for research (including 
such research as may be conducted by 
other breeds). 


ANGUS MEN TO VISIT SCOTLAND 

Scotland, origin nearly 300 years ago 
of the Aberdeen-Angus cattle breed, 
will be toured in February by a group 
of Angus cattlemen who will attend 
the Angus Show at Perth. The visitors 
will stop at several Scottish cities and 
will tour several of the country’s lead- 
ing Angus farms. The Perth show takes 
place Feb. 6-8. The tour is being spon- 
sored by the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders Association and the Aber- 
deen-Angus Cattle Society of Scotland. 


HOUSTON PREMIUMS TOLD 

Total premiums and special awards 
of $189,745 will be offered in the Hous- 
ton Fat Stock Show, to take place Feb. 
22-Mar. 4. The open class breeding 
beef department will offer $29,765, with 
half the cash to be paid by the various 
associations. New to the Houston show 
ring will be the Brangus breed, which 
will show for $2,620; Angus will top 





other premium awards in the division 
at $8,505. Herefords will take $6,300; 
Shorthorns, $5,000; Brahmans, $3,740; 
Santa Gertrudis, $2,000; Charollaise, 
$1,000; Charbray, $600. Open class fat 
steers of four breeds will vie for $2,806: 
Herefords, $1,105; Shorthorns, $578; 
Brahmans, $328; Angus, $795. 


CALIFORNIAN JUDGES IN HAWAII 

Donald M. Smith, manager of the 
Red Bluff sale, recently served as 
judge at the third Territorial 4-H Beef 
Steer Roundup and Auction on the 
University of Hawaii campus in Hon- 
olulu. The event brought a record 
gross of $12,570.84 for 25 steers, 15 of 
which scaled more than 1,000 pounds. 
In 1953, the first such sale saw 21 
beeves bring $7,979.19. The 1955 grand 
champion steer brought $2,242 on a 
record winning bid of $2 a pound live. 

All the entries were Herefords, ex- 
cept for one black Angus steer. The 
animals are fed principally with na- 
tural forage and finished and fattened 
on local industrial by-products. Mr. 
Smith was reported very favorably im- 
pressed with the quality and finish 
exhibited. 


SAN FRANCISCO WINNERS 

Grand and reserve grand champion 
honors of the Grand National Livestock 
Exposition in San Francisco several 
weeks ago went to Herefords—the top 
animal being a 13-month-old whiteface 
of about 1,000 pounds shown by Sue 
White of Lubbock, Tex., and the reserve 
champ a 14-month-older weighing 900 
pounds and shown by eight-year-old 
Deborah Hutchings, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronald Hutchings of Pittville, 
Calif. 

* * * 

Highest price for an individual in 
the Pacific Coast Aberdeen-Angus 
breeding cattle sale was $1,600. The 
top price for a heifer was $1,350. Ave- 


fee. 





rage on 31 females in the sale was $547 
seven bulls brought an average of $617, 
* * * 


In the Grand National Hereford 
breeding cattle sale, the top price for an 
individual was the $4,500 which A. H. 
Karpe of Bakersfield, Calif. paid for a 
bull consigned by Greenfield Hereford 
Ranch, also at Bakersfield. The top 
female price in the sale was $1,100. 


ANGUS BREEDERS MEET 

The last of November saw Chicago 
play host to delegates and members 
of the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders Association from through- 
out the United States, Canada and 
several foreign countries, on the occa- 
sions of the 72nd annual meeting of 
the national breed registry associa- 
tion, traditionally held in conjuction 
with the International Livestock Ex- 
position. The association’s annual 
meeting was held Nov. 30. Members 
of the National Angus Women’s 
Auxiliary also met Nov. 30. 

* at * 


For the second year, the American 
Angus Association will manage the 
annual sales (individual females and 
bulls, and bull groups) in connection 
with the National Western Stock 
Show at Denver, which will take 
place Jan. 13-21. The Show Window 
Sale is set for Jan. 17-18. All sale 
animals must be bred by the exhibi- 
tor, or the exhibitor must be the first 
owner. 


OGDEN SHOW NAMES WINNERS 

A 1,140-pound Hereford shown by 18- 
year-old 4-H’er Ronald Podolak of 
Lusk, Wyo. in mid-November took the 
grand championship of the Golden 
Spike National Livestock Exposition in 
Ogden, Utah. The animal was a junior 
yearling produced on the ranch belong- 
ing to Ronald’s parents. The reserve 
champion over all breeds was a 1,060- 








These were two among five good-doing and not-so-good- 
doing bulls on display during the meeting at PanTech, Texas, 
where cattlemen and college livestock specialists met to 
consider ways to promote interest in the American Beef 
a Performance Registry Association recently formed in 

exas. 
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The bull at the left is a tested low-gaining animal. His 


age is six. In 140 days his gain was 284 pounds, which 
figured out 2.03 pounds daily. 


The bull at the right was the high-gaining animal. In 140 


days he gained 488 pounds at a daily rate of gain of 3.49 
pounds. Age three. 
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po nd summer yearling Hereford 
sh vn by Miss Sidney Gibbs, 15, of 
G ce, Ida. This animal was also pro- 
d: od on the ranch of the exhibitor’s 
p. ents. Wyoming Hereford Ranch of 
C ‘enne showed a senior calf to the 
npionship in the bull show, and a 
yy yearling from Double M Ranch 
Adams, Ore. took reserve _ spot 


I rs, 


tAHMAN BREED NEWS NOTES 

hirectors of the American Brahman 
: ceders Association report their or- 
»<aization is planning construction 
ce: a headquarters office building in 
Rouston. J. T. White of Hearn, Tex., 
is ‘ne ABBA president. Plans call for 
a single-story fireproof structure of 
approximately 2,500 square feet of 
ficor space; it is to be completed in 
1855. 

tmerican Brahman cattle breeders 
report a continued good export busi- 
ness; transfers to foreign ownership 
totaled 4,118 in the first nine months 
of the year. 


TO HEAD TEXAS SHOW 

Named to supervisory posts of the 
seventh annual San Antonio Livestock 
Exposition and Rodeo, Feb. 10-19, are 
W. L. Jones, reappointed secretary- 
manager, and Robert B. Tate, general 
livestock superintendent. E. W. Bick- 
ett is the exposition president. 


The Highlander 
In America 


By Don Brogan 


OME OF THE CATTLEMEN FROM 
northern Nebraska through the 
western Dakotas and Montana 

where the three-day blizzard is a fairly 
common occurrence, are predicting a 
good future for the Scotch Highland 
breed in this country. The rugged quali- 
ties which these all-weather animals are 
able to transmit through crossbreeding 
is being recognized by rangemen in the 
northern plains area that has these 
rough winters. 

Although the Highlands look like the 
cross of a muskox, a long-horned buf- 
falo and a short-haired poodle dog, their 
hardiness is attributed to the coat-and- 
vest arrangement of their hair. They 
have a beaver-dense vest-like undercoat 
covered by long buffalo-like shaggy 
hair that follows from the ridge of the 
neck along the top of the back and 
down the shanks like feathers on the 
legs of a ruffed grouse. 


The tail is heavily plumed, and a 
thick fringe edges the lower part of 
the ears. The long shaggy bangs, that 
resemble a misplaced Scotch sporran, 
keep the eyes and nose from becoming 
ice-coated during a blizzard—the main 
cause of suffocation in cattle during a 
storm. Too, the wiry hair sheds the 
rain, sleet and snow and keeps the 
body from chilling. 
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An imported purebred Highlander “Daniel of Loudie,”’ full brother to the 
1950 O’Bran champion. Hardiness is attributed to beaver-dense undercoat covered 
by long, shaggy, wiry hair that sheds rain, sleet and snow to keep the body from 


chilling. 
during a storm. 


Not only that, but unlike other 
breeds that drift with a storm, the 
Highlanders face it. Asa result they 
are not driven blindly into a coulee 
to get covered up. Like buffalo and 
the muskox they bunch together for 
warmth. What makes the calves 
weather through a storm so well is 
that they fold their legs under them 
so that the long, shaggy hair of the 
body forms a sort of tent around the 
animal to keep out the cold. And as 
rustlers on the range they thrive 
when the dearth of forage will not 
support other breeds. 


Such characteristics help the High- 
landers to withstand the sudden change 
of temperatures from a chinook to the 
piercing northern or to a driving bliz- 
zard that may last for days. Recogniz- 
ing these qualities, some stockmen have 
been crossing Highland bulls with their 
Hereford, Angus and Galloway cows. 

At least, that has been true of Baxter 
Berry of Belvidere, S. D., who during 
the past 11 years has pioneered in cross- 
breeding with the rugged Scotties, 
which are good beef cattle in their own 
right. He has used purebred bulls to 
cross with cows ranging all the way 
from Florida crackers and Mexican 
Brahmans to Herefords (mostly). 


Mr. Berry had taken heavy losses 
during the cold, sleety rains of the late 
spring and the suffocating blizzards 
that so devastatingly sweep the western 
prairies in his area during the winter. 
By crossing, he hoped to produce a type 
that would pack as much beef or more; 
could better withstand the rigorous 
weather and the sizzling heat of sum- 
mer there on his Badlands range—cattle 
that would require little pasture and 
calving supervision and be able to 
thrive on less grass if the drouths came 

. more beef, no losses, less cost. 


After 11 years of crossing with the 
purebred Highlands, he is satisfied 
he has the type for which he was 


Its “sporran-like” bangs keep the eyes and nose from freezing over 


looking. Proof, he says, is that he has 
marketed some Hereford crosses that 
averaged 1,723 pounds as compared 
with straight Herefords of the same 
age that averaged 1,344. Substantia- 
ting what the Highland crosses can do 
is Ray Carr of Valentine, Nebr., who 
has a four-year-old that weighs 1,640 
pounds and has sold a five-year-old 
that weighed 1,826 and sold for $26.50 
a cwt. 


Mr. Carr also had 10 Highland steers 
in a feedlot with 10 of another breed 
on feed for 167 days. The latter were 
18 months old and averaged 724 pounds 
while the Highlands at 17 months aver- 
aged 692. When sold, the others 
had gained an average of 335 pounds 
and the crosses averaged a gain of 372. 
Both sold for $36 a cwt. The crosses 
dressed out at 58.92 per cent and the 
others at 59.19 per cent. An Iowa 
feeder sold a load of Highlands on the 
open market at $35 a cwt. and they 
dressed out at 63 per cent. The beef, he 
said, was well marbled (characteristic 
of the Highland beef and similar to that 
of the Brahman.) 


Mr. Berry also found that Here- 
ford heifers bred to the Highland bull 
calved at two years without any diffi- - 
culty. The calves were small at birth, 
but what they lacked in size they made 
up in virility. Joe Orr of Lewellen, 
Nebr., reports that he turned his High- 
land bull in with 118 yearling Herefords 
in late December and early January, 
and the following October he had 85 
calves, including a pair of twins. They 
ran 90 per cent whitefaces with the 
balance brock-faces and reds. The 
heifers came through in excellent con- 
dition and the calves were fine. 


THE original Highlanders were black. 

But on the range they run from 
gold and silver through brindle, from 
reds to black. They are never spotted. 
Breeders who are particular as to color 
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of the herd (and who isn’t?) find that 
the black and dark brindle-colored 
Scott Highlands are ideal for crossing 
with the black breeds such as Gallo- 
ways and Angus, producing about 90 
per cent black calves. The red, light 
reds and golden are excellent to cross 
with the Herefords to allow the latter 
to retain their red color and usually 
their white faces. Any shades of the 
reds and yellows to silvers are good to 
eress with the Shorthorns. 


“If the Highlands had not been 
thoroughly blizzard tested before 1949, 
they surely were that winter,” com- 
ments Mr. Berry. For they had almost 
one continuous blizzard throughout the 
season. The most severe came in early 
January and lasted four days; it caught 
his Highlands far from home on the 
6,000-acre ranch. Snow piled stirrup 
high with the draws blotted out by 
the 15- to 20-foot drifts as the mercury 
dropped lower and lower. 


Mr. Berry first checked the losses on 
his 2,000 or so cattle. It was almost mid- 
January when he got to the Highlands, 
but he found they had weathered 
splendidly. Even a bunch of calves 
that were caught in a fence corner were 
not suffering. Usually the snow blows 
off the higher spots on the range, but 
if it doesn’t the Highlands root through 
to grass. For water they use their chins 
to break the ice in the stock pond, if 
the ice isn’t too thick. That, perhaps, is 
why the Highlands showed no loss in 
weight in that rough weather, while 
the others took a large shrinkage— 
so much so that Mr. Berry started feed- 
ing them hay and cake... . But not the 
Highlands—they ranged all winter de- 
spite the snow and cold. However, they 
do respond to good feeding as grains do 
to fertilizers. 


That same reaction to climate is re- 
ported in Montana where the Highlands 
survived the “toughest” winters when 
other breeds suffered heavy losses. 


Their wide-spreading horns—some- 
times four to five feet across—make 
one feel he would not like to get too 
close to them. Their ugly appearance 
is accentuated as they peer through 
the ragged bangs hanging down from 
the forehead. But their appearance 
belies their gentle nature, for even 
the bulls can be managed without a 
ring or pole. Their legs are short but 
not stumpy and their deep thighs 
pack good steaks. 


Thus, their rugged ability to with- 
stand the rigorous winters on the Great 
Plains, their ability to rustle on mead- 
ow that wouldn’t support other breeds 
and their ability to pack as much or 
more weight and come off the range 
with well marbled flesh are reasons the 
Highlands are gaining in popularity 
among western ranchers. 


Last year 13 pure-breds were im- 
ported from Scotland, with Baxter 
Berry getting two bulls and five heif- 
ers; Cy Shoop of Browning, Mont., get- 
ting one bull; Leonard Pugsley of Ches- 
ter, Mont., getting five bulls. 
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A corner of the great Maya nunnery. 


This interesting building is part of the 


great Archeological Zone of Chichen Itza, located just outside the beautiful city 


of Merida, capital of Yucatan, Mexico. 


This is just one of the sights to be seen on the post-convention tour which 
is offered members of the American National in January. The group taking it 
leaves New Orleans the morning of Jan. 12 and arrives by air in Merida two- 
and-a-half hours later. From then on, it’ll be literally out of this world, storing 
up things to remember on many a winter evening. The return to New Orleans 


will be made the afternoon of the 14th. 


It might be well to remind those considering this trip that a $25-per-person 
deposit is required, so that the people handling the arrangements can make 


reservations in a block with assurance. 


McDougall’s Travel Service. 


Checks are to be made payable to 


The agency has assured us that in the event of emergency and necessity of 
canceling out, the money will be refunded. 

One more thing: If you’re going to Mexico, you must carry proof of your 
U. S. citizenship for obtaining a $3 tourist card, and a certificate of vaccination 


for smallpox. 
That’s about it—and happy days! 


Both these documents must be obtained before departure. 





STOCK WATERING AIDS 


The USDA has issued a new leaflet 
on automatic, electrically heated live- 
stock waterers—an eight-page treat- 
ment on how to select, install and op- 
erate various types and giving an in- 
dication of the cost of buying and 
operating such equipment. A single 
copy of Leaflet No. 395, “Automatic 
Livestock Waterers,’ may be obtained 
free from the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


“CATTLE AND MEN” 


Col. E. N. Wentworth, retired re- 
cently as head of Armour’s livestock 
bureau, and Charles Wayland Towne 
have written this book, which as the 
title suggests, is the history of men 
and cattle through the ages. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press has pub- 
lished it at $4. 


The book touches on the beginnings 
of Chicago as a cowtown in 1832 when 
John and Mark Noble processed 152 
head of cattle to start off the Windy 
City’s meat packing industry. But this 
is only one of the episodes in the 125,- 
000-year panorama of “Cattle and 
Men.” Authors Wentworth and Towne 
have divided the volume into four sec- 


tions titled “Evolution,” ‘Admiration,” 
“Exploitation,” “Nutrition.” They have 
traced the early-day, far-off animals 
right down to today’s Shorthorns, An- 
gus, Herefords, Brahmans and all the 
crosses. They’ve told the story of the 
cowboy, and they’ve indexed the whole 
and included an extensive bibliogra- 
phy. The result is informative, authori- 
tative; it fills a need—and it makes 
good reading. 


NEW USDA YEARBOOK 


The USDA has just published its 1955 
yearbook, a 752-page volume dealing 
with drouth, floods and normal sources 
and uses of water. Title of the book is 
“Water,” and it devotes itself to every 
aspect of this subject of major national 
concern. Copies are obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C; at Za. 


ANTHRAX BULLETIN 


“Anthrax” is the title of Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1736 put out by the USDA. 
This 15-cent leaflet is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. It covers the important 
subject in all its phases. 
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NA‘ ONAL YEAR (From Page 8) 


‘ssociation gives an idea of the 
scop of the work done by the National: 


L«‘islative, public relations, trans- 
port: ‘ion, public lands, national forests, 
mar.cting, brand and theft, sanitary 
regi.'.tions, research and feeder. There 
is close cooperation with other industry 
groups on public relations, beef promo- 
tion, ‘egislation, tariff protection. 

A five-man legislative committee 
represents the association in Washing- 
ton. some of the legislation in which 
the ational is interested, and status at 
the {-.!1 adjournment of Congress: 


A »ill to give “involuntary conver- 


sion” treatment in forced sale of live- 
stock because of drouth was _ side- 
tracked. The National Live Stock Tax 
Com:nittee supported this. 


The administration’s price support 
program of flexible props was sup- 
ported by the association. 

The American National called for 
clauses in the reciprocal trade program 
which, as retained, are designed to aid 
domestic industries which would suffer 
because of imports. 

At its Reno convention last year the 
association favored the special livestock 
loan authority, which was continued. 

No congressional action was taken on 
the Poage (Tex.) bill calling for sale 
of Bankhead-Jones Title III lands. The 
measure as written was unsatisfactory 
to many L.U. land users. 

Range improvement money totaling 
the $700,000 allowed under the Granger- 
Thye Act was voted—the first time the 


bon 
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Me ce a heat OE ALAA AON 


This old home, located in what is known as the Garden District of New 
Orleans, is typical of the spacious mansions built there during the prosperous 
sugar cane ard steamboat era prior to the Civil War. Imposing without and 
elegant within, these houses often have 16- to 18-foot ceilings, Italian marble 
mantles, full-length mirrors in gilt frames and costly crystal chandeliers. The 
large rooms were furnished with period furniture in excellent rosewood and 
mahogany. This particular home was constructed in 1856 and now houses Soule 
College, the South’s oldest business college, which, incidentally, was started the 
same year. (Bureau of New Orleans News photo.) 


nila 





years. The National supported this. 
A measure to rearrange the makeup 
of Taylor grazing advisory boards got 


full amount has been okayed in several no action. (Opposed by the National.) 


PERCENTAGE OF CONSUMER’S DOLLAR 
SPENT FOR BEEF AND PORK 


1920 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


1930 1940 


NEG. 1827-55 (9) 


1950 1960 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 





This graph shows that the percentage of consumer’s dollar spent for beef 
rose in 1954, and with the large ouput, we can only conclude that the cattlemen’s 
beef promotion program had a hand in this. Pork in 1944 just about held its own. 

ver many years consumers have been turning away from pork toward beef. 
But the percentage spent for beef has been stable. This trend reflects consumers’ 
growing dislike for fatter cuts. Another cause of slackening demand for pork is 
the shift of population from pork-eating areas to beef-eating areas; that is, the 
shift from farming areas. Another reason is increased refrigeration which helps 
demand for beef more than that for pork. 
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to beat reduced purchasing power. 
Cattle feeders are taking a beating on 
present marketings. Some have bought 
back; others seem to be holding off.— 
Harold E. Iutzi, Hancock County, III. 


SNOW — We are all covered with 
snow—6 or 8 inches fell—and lay as it 
fell. Too early to begin feeding, but 
has to be done unless one has bunched 
hay. We have. F. E. Messersmith, Box 
Butte County, Nebr. 


FINE FALL—Most of the cattlemen 
here have feed enough for a normal 
winter. Wheat is in fine shape but 
needs additional moisture. We have had 
a fine fall. Will see you in New Orleans. 
—O. W. Lynam, Pawnee County, Kan. 


THANK YOU — Enjoy reading the 
PRODUCER and Cow Business. Very 
best wishes to all the staff of the ANCA. 
—J. Wells Robins, Millard County, Utah. 


ICC FREIGHT RATE CHANGE 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended a proposed 50 cents 
a hundred pounds freight rate cut on 
carload shipments of fresh meats west- 
bound. The new rates were to have 
gone into effect Nov. 15 but now a 
hearing on the rail rate hike will be 
held before final decision is made. 
Suspension will be in effect until June 
14, 1956. The railroads wanted the re- 
duced rates to help meet truck com- 
petition. 
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Feeder Group Meets 


Final steps for a long-range program 
of the American National’s new feeder 
committee were made at a special meet- 
ing in Chicago Nov. 30. Feeder members 
from 11 states conferred with Chairman 
W. D. Farr of Greeley, Colo., and Lyle 
Liggett, who has been on special as- 
signment with the committee this fall. 
A wider dissemination of information 
on feeder problems and research will 
feature the program to be considered 
by the full committee at New Orleans. 

Also discussed at the Chicago meeting 
were problems of grading, market in- 
formation, prices and expanded govern- 
ment purchases of heavy cattle. 

After hearing a report of the number 
of extremely heavy fed steers on hand, 


the group concluded that midwestern 
feeders might be switching feeding 
practices to give emphasis to lighter 
finished animals in the future. Most 
areas are going to have unusually heavy 
hog supplies next spring, thus further 
complicating the marketing of fed 
cattle for some months to come, the 
group decided. 


Mr. Farr explained the new Standard 
grade which will be comprised of a 
portion of the present Commercial and 
will serve to separate young cattle from 
hard-boned cows and assist in the mer- 
chandising of the younger beef. He 
pointed out that cattlemen'_ should 
watch the workings of the new grade so 
that other splits or changes in current 
federal grades could be made if found 
necessary. 





The group was enthusiastic about the 
opportunities the committee afforded 
in building better understanding be. 
tween rangemen and feeders, and ip 
providing another channel for inter. 
change of industry information. 


PRODUCER EDITOR ILL 


David O. Appleton, long-time editor 
of the PRODUCER, suffered a coronary 
thrombosis just as the current issue was 
ready for press. Mr. Appleton is recoy- 
ering at Rose Memorial Hospital in 
Denver and is expected to rest at his 
home, 1292 Forest Street, Denver, for 
several weeks following his release 
from the hospital. 
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Little change in average prices paid by farmers is in pros- 
pect for 1956. The supply outlook points to lower average 
prices for feed and possibly slightly lower average prices 
for livestock and seed than in 1955. However, prices of farm 
machinery an dsome other industrial products may be higher 
in 1956. 


FARM OUTPUT 
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Output of farm products in 1955, much of which will be 
marketed in 1956, is now estimated at 35 per cent above the 
previous 1954 record. Production of livestock products this 
year will be record large, slightly above last year and 14 
per cent larger than in 1950. Cattle slaughter continues 
around record levels. 
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Receipts from livestock products may total as large and 
perhaps slightly larger than in 1956, if farmers bring an end 
to the curent expansion in hog production. Receipts from 
livestock products in the first nine months of 1955 were 5 
per cent below a year earlier, reflecting sharply lower prices 
from hogs. 


SOURCES OF DEMAND 


Total spent by 


consumers 


Spent for private investment 


1950 1955 


1958 EsSTmaTEO 


1940 1945 


SOURCE: U. 5. DEPARTMENT OF COmmERCE 
PrEDERAL, STATE. AMD LOCAL 


U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE MEG. 1002-55110) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 





Total spending for goods and services and the distribution 
of the corresponding income flow to government, business 
and consumers determine the level of economic activity and 
the strength of the consumer market. Spending by indi- 
viduals and state and local governments is expected to 
continue rising in 1956. 
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New beef poster developed by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board to 
assist the industry in moving record 
beef supplies onto the tables of Ameri- 
ca’s consumers. The poster is 32 inches 
deep by 21 inches wide and in full color. 


Personal Mention 


F. B. (Fanny) Simpson has been hon- 
ored at a dinner in Chicago’s famed 
Saddle and Sirloin Club. His portrait 
is being hung in the club gallery with 
those of other leaders in the livestock 
and meat industry, in recognition. of 
his work in fostering better understand- 
ing between producers and processors. 
Formerly head of the agricultural re- 
search department of Swift & Com- 
pany, Mr. Simpson is now a visiting 
professor of agricultural economics at 
Clemson College. The oil portrait was 
presented by Col. Edward N. Went- 
worth, former director of Armour & 
Company’s livestock bureau. 





E. G. Hayward, American National 
executive committeeman from Cimar- 
ron, N. M., postcards during a trip over- 
seas that meat, and particularly beef, 
is better in the U.S.A. than anywhere 
else. Writes Mr. Hayward: “Camels, 
goats, broadtail sheep and burros are 
seen in fairly large numbers—but sel- 
dom a cow.” He also sends a newspaper 
item datelined Bonn, Germany, Nov. 1, 
to the effect that Germany has halted 
the import of cattle -from the Nether- 
lands because of an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in that country. 


Nevada’s Cattleman of the Year, 
elected by the Nevada State Cattle As- 
sociation, is H. H. Cazier of Wells. 


Ernest B. Ham of Viewfield, S. D., a 
former president of the South Dakota 
Stock Growers Association and a mem- 
ber of the American National’s com- 
mitee on sanitary regulations, has been 
honored as an eminent farmer of the 
state in ceremonies at Brookings. Last 
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year Mr. Ham received the Swift 
award at the stockmen’s annual meet- 
ing in Custer. 


Jack Z. Anderson has been named 
special assistant to Agriculture Secre- 
tary Benson, succeeding Wesley A. 
D’Ewart, now assistant secretary of in- 
terior. Mr. Anderson, a California fruit 
raiser, was elected to Congress in 1952. 

Mr. Anderson will serve as a liaison 
between Congress and the USDA. 


Lyle L. Hague of Cherokee, Okla., has 
been elected to the Farm Credit Board 
of Wichita for a three-year term start- 
ing Jan. 1, 1956. Mr. Hague, a farmer- 
stockman, owns and operates 2,240 acres 
of crop and grass land, owns beef and 
dairy cattle and has a registered Angus 
breeding herd. 


Walter H. Lloyd of Chicago has been 
appointed general manager of Livestock 
Conservation, Inc., which he has been 
serving as public relations counsel. He 
succeeds Dr. J. R. Pickard, resigned to 
join the Illinois agricultur > depart- 
ment’s diagnostic laboratory. Li ivestock 
Conservation, Ind, is a non-profit edu- 
cation-research organization supported 
by the livestock and meat industry. 


Bert H. Tucker has been named to 
succeed Basil K. Crane as supervisor of 
the Grand Mesa-Uncompahgre National 
Forest based at Delta Colo. Mr. Crane 
was promoted recently to assistant re- 
gional forester in charge of range and 
wildlife management in Denver, suc- 
ceeding Fred H. Kennedy, who was pro- 
moted to regional forester of the Forest 
Service southwest region at Albu- 
querque, N. M. 


Dr. L. E. Casida, University of Wis- 
consin, was elected president of the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion at the close of that organization’s 
annual meeting in Chicago Nov. 26. 
Dr. J. C. Miller of Texas A&M is the 
new vice-president and Dr. W. M. See- 
son, Purdue University, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


The Swift award in Florida went last 
month to Irlo Bronson of Kissimmee, 
named by the executive committee of 
the Florida Cattlemen’s Association to 
receive the honor from T. W. Glaze of 
Chicago, head of the packing firm’s 
agricultural research department. Mr. 
Bronson, described as one of the most 
progressive and foresighted cattlemen 
in the Southeast, served four years as 
president of the state cattle group, dur- 
ing which time the American National 
met in Florida. He is a member of the 
state legislature. 


The Louisiana Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion last month selected Arthur L. 
Gayle, Sr., to receive the G. F. Swift 
Centennial Founder’s Award. The pi- 
oneer farmer-stockman-businessman is 
a former president of the Louisiana 
cattlemen’s organization. In making 
the presentation, K. W. Bruder, man- 
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Apply Rotenox as a spray, dip or wash. 
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ager of Swift’s Lake Charles plant, 
pointed out that Mr. Gayle’s activities 
on behalf of the livestock men of the 
state are “legion.” 


Myron D. Lacy, in charge of the adult 
general livestock extension program at 
Cornell University, has received the 
Swift award for his outstanding aid in 
the progress and promotion of the in- 
dustry. Presentation was made prior 
to the opening of the annual fall calf 
sale of the New York Beef Cattlemen’s 
Association at Caledonia. Mr. Lacy is 
a native of Texas and before coming to 
Cornell in 1946 had served as a county 
agent in Iowa. He is noted for his ef- 
forts on behalf of New York’s beef 
cattle producers. 


At Ellensburg, Wash., members of 
the Washington Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion have named their Cattleman and 
Rangeman of the Year. The cattleman 
honor went to Ralph W. Snyder & Sons 
of the Bar U Ranch in Adams County. 
Rancher Walter Madson of Douglas 
County is the honored rangeman of the 
state. 


John W. Morris: Manager of the Fort 
Worth office of O. M. Franklin Serum 
Company, killed in a car-train accident 
near Corsicana, Tex., Nov. 14. Mr. Mor- 
ris, 42, had been in the Fort Worth 
office since 1947 and previously was 
with the company in Amarillo for a 
number of years. He is survived by 
a wife and two daughters aged 15 
and 18. 


Robert M. Baldwin: This well known 
Wyoming cattieman, ranching at New- 
castle, suffered a fatal heart attack 
while visiting in Denver for Thanks- 
giving. 


TO SPEAK IN GEORGIA 


Included on the program of speakers 
at the Jan. 5-6 meeting of the Georgia 
Livestock Association will be Lyle Lig- 
gett, information director of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association, 
and Carl F. Neumann, general manager 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chicago. 


OUR COVER THIS MONTH 





(A Charles E. Belden picture) 
Cattle in the South 
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Jan. 5-6—Georgia Livestock Assn. convention, 
Waycross. 

Jan. 8-11, 1956—59th annual convention, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSN., New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 13-21—Golden Anniversary National 
Western Stock Show, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 19-20— Convention, Mississippi Cattle- 
men’s Assn., Jackson. 

Jan. 23-26—9Ist convention, 
Growers, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Jan. 26-28—13th annual meeting, Alabama 

Cattlemen’s Assn., Montgomery. 

Feb. 10-19—7th annual San Antonio Livestock 
Exposition, San Antonio, Tex. 

Feb. 3—Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Assn. conven- 
tion, Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 10-19—7th annual San Antonio Livestock 
Exposition, San Antonio, Tex. 

Feb. 13-15—Western States Meat Packers Assn., 
San Francisco. 

Feb. 14-15—Tennessee Livestock Assn. con- 
vention, Nashville. 

Feb. 16-17—Utah Cattle & Horse Growers 
Assn. ¢ avention, Salt Lake City. 

Feb. 16-,5_—Convention, Louisiana Cattlemen's 
Assn., siureveport. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 4—Houston Fat Stock Show, 
Houston, Tex. 

Mar. 5—National Farm & Ranch Congress, 
Denver. 

Mar. 22-23 — Convention, 
Assn., Pocatello. 


Mar. 25-27—42nd annual convention, New 
Mexico Cattle Growers, Albuquerque. 

June 4-6—North Dakota Stockmen’s Assn. 
convention, Minot. 

June 7-9—65th convention, South Dakota 
Stock Growers Assn., Deadwood. 


National Wool 


Idaho Cattlemen’s 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of Pounds) 

Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1955 1955 1954 
Frozen Beef ....113,954 100,799 113,684 
Cured Beef ...... 9,340 8,580 
Total Pork ........201, 179,182 233,612 
Lamb, Mutton. 9,489 8,683 7,741 
All Other Meat.. 99,190 112,446 108,048 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Nov. 23,1955 Nov. 24, 1954 
$20.50 - 24.50 $27.25 - 30.75 


103,331 


Steers, Prime 


Steers, Choice 


Steers, Good .............. 
Cows, Comm. .............. 


18.25 = 22.25 
16.00 - 20.25 
10.50 - 12.00 


Vealers, Ch.-Pr.. ...:.... 21.00 - 23.00 


Vealers, Cm.-Gd. ...... 
Calves, Ch.-Pr. .......... 
Calves, Cm.-Gd. .. 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 


13.00 - 21.00 
15.00 - 18.00 
12.00 - 15.00 
16.50 - 22.00 
11.00 - 17.00 


Hogs (180-240 Ibs.).... 10.75 - 12.25 


Lambs, Gd.-Ch. .... 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. ....... 


18.00 - 19.00 
5.25 - 6.50 


WHOLESALE DRESSED 


Beef, 
Beef, 
Beef, 


Lamb, Choice 
Lamb, Good 


(Chicago) 


Nov. 23, 1955 


$36.00 - 38.50 
34.50 - 38.00 


.. 31.00 - 35.00 


_.... 27.00 - 32.00 
. 38.00 - 40.00 


_. 27.00 - 36.00 
. 23.00 - 33.00 
. 36.00 - 40.00 


Pork Loin, 8-124 ...... 


35.00 - 37.00 
31.50 - 34.00 


24.25 = 27.50 
19.75 - 24.50 
11.25 - 14.00 
18.00 - 22.00 
12.00 - 17.00 
14.00 - 17.00 

9.00 - 13.00 
18.00 - 23.00 
10.50 - 18.50 
17.75 - 19.25 
18.00 - 20.00 

6.00 - 6.50 


MEATS 


Nov. 24, 1954 
$43.50 - 46.00 
41.50 - 44.00 
38.00 - 39.00 
32.00 - 34.00 
39.00 - 42.00 
34.00 - 39.00 
28.00 - 35.00 
39.00 - 42.00 
36.00 - 38.00 
40.00 - 42.00 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Cattle 


Oct. 1955 
Oct. 1954 

10 mos. 1955... 
10 mos. 1954 


Calves 
728 
738 

6,166 
6,240 


Hogs 
6,144 
5,178 

47,189 

40,934 


Sheep 
1,248 
1,291 

12,067 
11,820 


All over the country 
WRR blood runs, like 
a golden thread, 
through hundreds of 
Hereford herds... 

To assure top beef 
output, more profit, 
real achievement. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 
pS PE a aR 
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Re 
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RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
tor GREATER PROFITS! 


With economic conditions tighten- 

ing up you NEED Cattle that 

have enabled farmers to put money 

in the bank for years and years. 

Milking Shorthorns are DE- 

PENDABLE. They’ve made 

money for your Grandparents and. their Grandparents 

before them! That’s because they aré the most PRACTI- 

CAL breed in existence. They convert home-grown feeds 

and roughage into milk, meat and_butterfat most 

economically. Milking Shorthorns are BIG, STRONG, 

RUGGED. You get 4% milk and greatest salvage value 

of all milk breeds. Their TWO-WAY bargaining power 

plus greater saleability of calves means greater security 

under ANY world conditions. Subscribe to MILKING 
SHORTHORN JOURNAL now! Published 
monthly. Only $1.00 for six months, $2.00 for 
full year. $5.00 for three years. Send money 
TODAY or write for FREE facts! 


AMEBICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
ae AC-5 Glenstone, Springfield, Mo. 


GALLOWAY 
CATTLE 


Hardy... Rugged... 
Rustlers 


Montana Galloway 


Association 
Harold Todd, Sec’y. 
Bozeman, Mont. 


R. #1 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





